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CHAPTER I. 

FIRST LOVE. 

Oswald Hastings, the hero of the 
following pages, is the son of a clergyman 
who formerly held the important but 
badly paid living of Puddlecombe, a httle 
country town in Chalkshire. The Rev. 
Francis Hastings was the descendant 
and representative of an old family which 
had once been rich, but, iSirough combined 
'carelessness and extraveigance^^^had sunk 
lower and lower, till^ on ihe deaiith of Mr. 
Hastings' father, the fajnily property was 
found to be so involved that the executors 
were compelled to sell it. After satisfy- 
ing every claim, they were only able to 
hand over a poor hundred pounds per 
annimi to the late possessor's only son, 
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i2 OSWALD HASTINGS. 

the father of our hero. He had at that 
time just been installed in the family living 
of Puddlecombe, which brought him in 
another hundred and twenty pounds a 
year, and with the usual improvidence of 
poor clergymen had forthwith married a 
pretty, penniless girl, who was only des- 
tined to brighten his poverty for some 
twelve years. 

Like most clergymen's wives, however, 
she had been extremely prolific, and in her 
short wedded hfe had contrived to present 
her husband with no fewer than eight 
little pledges to that fortune which ever 
proved herself so unkind to him. In the 
course of the next sixteen years, calamity 
on calamity heaped themselves on Mr. 
Hastings' head. One^after the other, five 
of his children sank into an early grave, 
his health gave way from anxiety and 
overwork, and that his cup might be com- 
pletely filled, a short time before the date 
at which this story commences, he lost 
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by the failure of a bank the whole of 
his private income. One hundred and 
twenty pounds a year was, with the ut- 
most economy, barely sufficient to 
provide the simplest food and the plainest 
clothing for himself and his family, 
but could not defray the expenses of edu- 
cation. 

His eldest son, John, was, it is true, off 
his hands, and indeed in a position to have 
helped his father had he chosen to do so ; 
but John was one of those selfish people 
who never help any, save such as do 
not require assistance. He had, at an 
early age, been articled to a sohcitor in 
London, and had shown so much capacity 
and shrewdness, that his master, who had 
made a fortune and wished for leisure to 
enjoy it, took him into partnership. Nor 
did his good luck end here; he found as much 
favour in the eyes of the sohcitor's only 
daughter as he had in those of the sohcitor 
himself; and soon he became son-in-law as 
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4 OSWA]fiD HASTINGS. 

well as partner. So long as his father asked 
for no assistance, John was most dutifal in 
his conduct, most regular in the somewhat 
formal letters in which he engrossed his 
sentiments — feehngs he had none. 

Indeed, when occasionally business took 
Mr. Hastings to London, he was always re- 
ceived with the most conventional ajffection 
at the luncheon table of his prosperous 
son's house in Russell Square. Mrs. 
John Hastings, to do her justice, was not 
behind her husband in decorum of beha- 
viour, and used to welcome the old man 
with a hospitality which shone in their 
well polished plate, if it did not come 
warm from the heart. She was one of 
those people whose eyes ghtter, but never 
sparkle ; the light which came from them 
resembled the reflection of the sun on ice, 
more than anything else. She was rich, 
all her friends were rich ; her father did not 
cultivate any who were not so, unless 
they could be useful to him ; and she had 
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never seen anything of poverty except in 
the persons of street-beggars. She was 
therefore apt to associate respectabihty 
and worth with wealth, and to despise 
poverty in a proportionate degree. One 
thing, however, saved Mr. Hastings from 
her contempt, which was the fact that he 
was a clergyman, and, ex officio^ a gentle- 
man. She looked on him as a creditable 
appendage, and to a certain extent was 
induced to forgive him for being poor, so 
long as he did not ask for anything more 
expensive than an occasional luncheon. 
The smooth and decent toleration of this 
outside-show couple towards Mr. Hastings, 
soon changed into civil but very decided 
ahenation when the crash came which 
shattered his httle fortune so com- 
pletely. 

Their first thought was not " What can 
we do to help him ?" but " How can we 
best resist any claims he may make on 
us ?" Mrs. John Hastings suggested that 
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it would be better to anticipate tbem by 
writing a letter of condolence, in wliicli 
should be inserted a regret tbat owing to 
Mrs. John's delicate state of health — she 
was only dehcate because she considered 
illness to be a mark of her position, for she 
had heard that fine ladies were never strong 
they could not ask Edith — ^the parson's 
— only daughter — ^to come and stay with 
them, ** that as to any pecuniary assis- 
tance they were very sorry, but with a 
young family growing up they were obliged 
to save all they could." 

Now we may remark that the young 
family here alluded to consisted only of 
one little child, rather more than a year old, 
and another in prospect. The letter was 
accordingly written in this strain, and 
certainly eJBTected its object, for henceforth 
Mr. Hastings never mentioned his circum- 
stances to his heartless son, and indeed 
seldom wrote to him at all. John, more 
moved by his father's uncomplaining 
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silence than lie would have been by the 
most piteous appeal, comforted himself 
and stifled his conscience by the reflection 
that things could not have turned out so 
badly after all, or an attempt would 
certainly have been made to change his 
resolution ; and as to the money it was his 
wife's, held by him only in trust for her 
and their family, and consequently he 
would not be justified in giving any of it 
to his father. 

Mr. Hastings was not without comfort 
in his distress. Apart fi^om the consola- 
tions of religion, his only daughter, Edith, 
a tall beautifiil brunette of sixteen, and his 
second son, Oswald, just a year older, 
vied with each other in trying to make 
their father forget his misfortunes. Oswald 
had hitherto been studying at the Puddle- 
combe Grammar School, but as his 
father could no longer afford to keep 
him there, he was brought home. HI 
health, acting on a naturally procrastina- 
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ting and timid disposition, had prevented 
Mr. Hastings from deciding as to what 
Oswald's ftiture profession should be, and 
now, sluinking under the weight of his 
misfortunes, he possessed even less cour- 
age than formerly, to look into that future 
which, judging by past experience, he feared 
would bring him nothing but evil. Oswald 
was more sanguine. In his childhood, he 
had once got hold of the " Camp and Court 
of Buonaparte," and from that moment he 
had decided on being a soldier. An oflBcer, 
if he could by some as yet unexplained 
means obtain a commission, but if not, he 
would enlist, and, like Ney, Marmont, and 
Massena, win his way to fame and fortune. 
His hopes had been at one time high. 

A few months before, while walking out 
in a lane near Hastings House, the old 
family property above mentioned, he had 
heard a great uproar, and immediately 
afterwards had seen a young girl, accom- 
panied by a middle-aged lady, running 
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towards him in an agony of terror. A 
second glance showed that they were pur- 
sued by a dog, whose foaming mouth and 
short, sharp, unnatural bark at once pro- 
claimed him mad. The girl, evidently 
from her dress a young lady, was, he 
thought, the most perfect embodiment of 
female loveliness he had ever beheld. Her 
straw hat had faUen oflf, and her golden 
hau* hung dishevelled over a face which, 
though blanched with terror, was still ex- 
ceedingly beautifiil. She was so frightened 
that she did not look to see where she was 
going, and just as she came within ten 
yards of him, she stumbled over a stone 
and fell. Her companion, at the same 
moment, sank exhausted at the side of the 
road, a little belund the girl. The dog, 
however, took no heed of the former, as 
she did not lie in his path, but rushed 
straight at the prostrate figure before him. 
The poor girl's doom seemed fixed, for, 
though she had got up again directly, she 
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made no ejffort to stir, but stood as if 
paralyzed. At that conjuncture Oswald 
reached the spot, and having, with great 
presence of mind, taken off his coat, he 
cast it over the animal just as he was 
about to spring on her. Then seizing the 
dog by the throat with both hands, he 
endeavoured to strangle him. The brute, 
powerful by nature, was rendered still 
stronger by madness, and, notwithstanding 
the protection afforded by the coat, bit 
Oswald's right wrist severely, before the 
crowd, which was following in pursuit, 
could help him to kill it. As soon as this 
was accompUshed, he turned towards the 
girl he had saved, who, he ascertained 
from the bystanders, was the only daughter 
of the present owner of Hastings Hall. 
That gentleman had only lately purchased 
that estate, which fact accounted for 
Oswald's ignorance of the person whom 
he had so gallantly saved. She was too 
much frightened to be able, for some 
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minutes, to do anything but sob hys- 
terically. The governess, for such he 
discovered her companion to be, was more 
voluble both in her terror and her grati- 
tude. Throwing a pair of skinny arms 
round Oswald's neck, she gave him a 
shower of kisses, which somewhat discon- 
certed the receiver, who would gladly have 
exchanged them for one smile from her 
younger companion. 

When the latter had somewhat reco- 
vered, Oswald accompanied her to her 
home, and reaped an ample reward for his 
services in the few but earnest words in 
which she expressed her thanks. What 
the tongue left imsaid, was supplied by the 
eyes — ^beautiful eyes too, blue and large, 
yet not of that melting hquid sort which 
suggest water on the brain, and look as 
if they had been picked out of a jelly, but 
bright, sparkling eyes, which only betrayed 
their tenderness when looked deeply into ; 
changeable likewise, now almost violet, 
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now of a stone-grey colour. As to the 
rest of her charms, we shall not weary the 
reader with a horse-dealer sort of descrip- 
tion of them, but merely say that she was 
a very sunny-looking girl, sixteen years 
old, with golden hair, good complexion, 
rather fiill figure, and tolerably regular 
features. Oswald, little accustomed to 
ladies' society, thought he had miracu- 
lously hghted on an angel. This made 
him so shy, that when EUen, for that was 
the girl's name, spoke of his having saved 
her hfe, Oswald looked as if she had 
accused him of picking her pocket. 

Fortunately, neither handsome lads nor 
pretty girls require to talk much in order 
to please at the first interview. After- 
wards it is difierent, but the first time it is 
only necessary that they should be very 
good-looking, and seem quite unconscious 
of that fact. 

Oswald accompanied her to the park 
gates because, as he said to himself, she 
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was still Mghtened, but in reality because 
she was pretty and looked kindly at him. 
He would repeat to himself most energe- 
tically — ^why, it is difficult to imderstand, 
unless it was that he had suspicions as to the 
truth of his assertion — ^that he only went 
out of common pohteness. It was impos- 
sible to allow a lady, who had gone though 
such a great and recent danger, to return 
home without the escort of a gentleman. 
How could he delude himself with such so- 
phistry ? He knew very well that a similar 
pohteness to an ugly old woman would 
have been a great tax on his good- 
nature. 

The fact is, that the politeness of which we 
gentlemen are so proud is, in nine cases out 
of ten, called forth by charms, and not by 
sex. Oswald did not reason, however, he 
only felt that he was in love, for he was 
very young — his age not being more than 
seventeen, though he looked older. After 
her first thanks, EUen was as shy as him- 
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self, though from a different cause. He 
knew he was in love with her, and felt, in 
consequence, twice the man he had been 
half an hour before. She did not know 
anything, save that a perfect little bit 
of romance had just taken place, of 
which she was the heroine, and that, 
it was very nice to walk with the hero, 
who fortunately was good-looking. In 
the case of the boy, it was feehng with 
knowledge, and in that of the girl, feeling 
without it. The one loved the object 
which called out the feehng, the other 
enjoyed the feeling without thinking about 
the cause of its existence. But a truce to 
moralizing. 

On reacldng the park gates, Oswald 
timied to go away, in spite of Ellen's en- 
treaties that he would come in and receive 
her father's thanks. This offer he declined 
with more haughtiness than pohteness, for 
he was a lad who lived much in the past, 
and he could not forget that his own an- 
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cestors had once dwelt in the splendid 
mansion now inhabited by Mr. Kirkman, 
the retired stockbroker, whose only child 
EUen was. The girl looked pained at his 
words, and Oswald hastened to make par- 
tial amends for them by saying, becoming 
very red as he did so — 

" I hve close by, so I dare say I shall 
often meet yon out walking." 

" If you won't come in, you wiU, at all 
events, tell me your name — ^will you not ? — 
that papa may call on you, to thank you 
for your kindness and courage." 

" My name is Oswald Hastings ; but I 
do not want to be thanked. I would do 
what I did to-day for anyone ; and that I 
should have been of any service to you, is 
quite sufficient pleasure to me without any 
thanks. Good-bye, Miss Kirkman." 

As he said this, he held out his hand to 
her, and then, for the first time, saw he 
was bleeding rather copiously from the 
dog's bite, and began to feel considerable 
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pain. Excitement liad prevented him from 
discovering sooner that he was hurt. At 
the sight of the blood, both Ellen and 
Madame P6rier, the governess, uttered ex- 
clamations of terror, and the latter gave 
such a shriek that the lodge-keeper hunied 
out to see what was the matter. 

" Ah, Mr. Hastings," said Ellen, " why 
did you not tell us you were hurt ? How 
selfish of us not to think of it before ! Does 
it not pain you very much ? Here, let me 
bind it up for you. Madame, come and 
help me !" 

So saying, she began with trembling 
hands to pull up the sleeve of his coat, 
and wrap her handkerchief round the 
wounded wrist, turning almost as pale, 
while so employed, as she had been when 
awaiting the apparently inevitable attack 
of the rabid dog a quarter of an hour 
before. Madame P6rier came to her assis- 
tance, and being of a romantic turn, called 
to mind the story of Eleanor of Castillo, 
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and proceeded to suck the wound with 
such energy that her face became smeared 
all over with blood. The sight tickled 
Oswald's fancy so strongly, that, in spite 
of the pain he was suffering, he burst out 
laughing. This, which somewhat reas- 
sured Ellen, only alarmed Madame P^rier, 
who exclaimed with horror depicted in 
every feature — 

" Oh^ TThon DieUy the brave young man, I 
have fear that he has already got the hy- 
drophobic. He laugh now, on the spot 
he will bark. Oh, that villain dog !" 

Full of dread of this catastrophe, she 
apphed her mouth so strongly to Oswald's 
wrist, that in her agitation she nearly 
made her teeth meet. He did not laugh 
now, but making a wry face, shook her 
off, saying rather gruffly, ** Nonsense, I 
shall be all right directly." 

He had hardly uttered these words, 
when a sudden faintness came over him, 
and he fell to the ground almost insensible, 
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dragging down the enthusiastic little 
Frenchwoman, who. had in vain endea- 
voured to support him. 

The lodgekeeper, seizing Oswald under 
the arras, dragged him into the cottage. 
Ellen and Madame P6rier followed, the 
latter suggesting every sort of absurd 
remedy, such as bleeding with a pen-knife 
— she had once seen a man in a fit thus 
treated — burnt feathers, slapping his 
hands, &c., and saying every now and 
then ** Ah, what misfortune ! Such a fine 
boy ! The horrid coimtry that it is ! All 
for my sake too ! He will die ! He will go 
mad ! Holy Mary, blessed mother of Jesus, 
save him ! May the ten thousand virgins 
intercede for him 1 Don't go near him, my 
dear, he may bite you," till at last old 
Hodgson, the lodgekeeper, told her to 
" hold her fiirrin clack," for the lad would 
do well enough if she would only leave 
him alone. 

EUen paid httle attention to what the 
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governess said, but, though fiightened to 
death, had the presence of mind to send 
off a Kttle boy for a doctor, whilst she her- 
self ran up to the house for assistance. 
On her return with her father, and a couple 
of footmen carrying a hurdle, she found 
Oswald recovering from his swoon, and 
Madame P6rier cautiously holding a glass of 
water near him, in order, as she explained, 
to ascertain whether he had gone mad 
or not. A little later the doctor entered, 
and after touching the wounds with caustic, 
prescribed an emetic at night, and a couple 
of pills in the morning. He was a country 
practitioner of the old school, and treated 
almost every ailment, from a sprained 
ankle to a fever, with the same remedies. 
Mr. Kirkman pressed Oswald to come up 
to the house and rest, but the youth, fear- 
ing lest his father should be anxious on ac- 
count of his absence, declined the invita- 
tion, and accepted the doctor's offer of a 
seat in his gig. Before his departure, Mr. 

2 
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Kirkman thanked him warmly for the 
service he had rendered him, and promised 
to call next morning, and see how he wa^ 
getting on. Madame P^rier insisted on kiss- 
ing him. She declared she was desolated 
at what had happened, and called him her 
Bayard. Ellen said httle, but pressed his 
hand timidly, and blushing deeply gave 
him a look of thanks which made him think 
himself the most fortunate fellow hving. 
She forgot to ask for the handkerchief 
with which she had bound up his wrist, 
and he took good care to take it away with 
him. It is needless to say that it became 
a precious rehc in his eyes, and for that 
night, at all events, was placed beneath 
his pillow. 

In order to alleviate the anxiety which we 
trust our readers will feel as to the danger 
experienced by Oswald from having been 
bitten by a dog which was undoubtedly mad, 
we may assure them that Madame Perier's 
fear as to his becoming rabid was perfectly 
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groundless. It is true that nearly an hour 
had elapsed before his wounds were at- 
tended to, but the fact of the bites having 
been inflicted through thick cloth, the co- 
pious discharge of blood which washed out 
the poison, and the free use of caustic, 
saved him from that dreadful malady — 
hydrophobia. 

True to his word, next morning, Mr. 
Kirkman and his wife drove up to the Rec- 
tory in their best attire, and in a very 
gaudy carriage. "For," said Mrs. Kirkman, 
" it will only be a proper attention to the 
young man to let him see it's not a nobody's 
daughter he has saved." They really were 
grateful to Oswald, but at the same time 
not sorry for an opportunity of expressing 
their obhgations grandly ; and Mrs. Kirk- 
man, at all events, looked forward with 
some pleasure to the idea of charming the 
Hastings with her affability. She was 
terribly disappointed as to the effect of 
her imposing appearance. Oswald, who 
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wore his arm in a sling, but was otherwise 
little the worse for his wounds, was rather 
stiff and silent, while Mr. Hastings and 
Edith were as provokingly at their ease as 
if their visitors had been the curate, or the 
local sohcitor. 

They did not seem to notice Mrs. Kirk- 
man's splendid dress, or the magnificent 
bracelets which she wore, and treated 
Oswald's deed of chivalry as merely an act 
of gallant humanity, instead of what it really 
was, a service which he had had the honour 
of rendering the richest man in the county. 

There was no flutter, no running 
up-stairs to dress, no hurrying work 
under the sofa. On the contrary, when 
the Kirkmans entered, Edith quietly laid 
down on an occasional table the shirt she 
was making for her brother, the Rector 
merely shut up the book in which he 
was writing his next Sunday's sermon, 
and both rose to greet their visitors with 
dignified, unembarrassed courtesy. Mr. 
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Kirkman's pomposity, and Mrs. Kirkman's 
obtrusive affability, alike glanced harm- 
lessly from the armour of self-respect with 
which the Hastings were clothed. After a 
stiff twenty minutes, during which the 
visitors felt that they, who had meant to 
be so patronising to the poor parson, had 
been, they knew not how, kept down to a 
most unpleasantly low level, they depart- 
ed. As they were saying good-bye, Mr. 
Kirkman, who though a vulgar man was 
not bad-hearted, invited the whole party to 
come and dine with him that day week. 

The Rector would have excused himself, 
but Mr. Kirkman was so pressing, that a 
refusal was impossible. Mrs. Kirkman 
fancied that the evident hesitation to accept 
their hospitality proceeded from humility, 
for she was not a woman to benefit by any 
lesson which was not positively bawled into 
her ears, and said to Edith — 

" You need not be shy, my dear, about 
meeting any grand folks, for we shan't 
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have any one there, we shall be quite eng 
putite coTwrniUee, as madame says." 

It was plain that the good lady's ac- 
quaintance with the French language, her 
knowledge of which she was very fond of 
displaying, did not extend to pronunciation. 

After their departure, a debate ensued 
in the famUy circle as to whether, after 
all, the Rector should not write and de- 
cline the invitation. We have said he was 
naturally indolent, and misfortune had 
rendered him averse to mixing with stran- 
gers. He was therefore in favour 'of a re- 
fusal. Edith said httle, but rather advised 
acceptance, for she thought a change 
would rouse her father from the apathy 
which was daily growing on him. Oswald 
protested he did not care about it, but yet 
painted very strongly the rudeness of refti- 
sing so hearty an invitation. The fact was 
that he would have dined with Old Nick 
himself, if Ellen had been Beelzebub's 
daughter. At last the question was deci- 
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ded, mucli to Oswald's ill-concealed relief, 
in the aflirmative. 

On the night of the important dinner, 
Mr. Kirkman took an opportunity, when 
the ladies had retired, of reiterating his 
thanks. Oswald, whose heart was with 
Ellen in the drawing-room, was very ab- 
sent, and paid little attention to the stock- 
broker's gratitude. Indeed he hardly 
knew what he was about. So engrossed 
was his mind with the thought of the fair 
girl who had sat next him at dinner, 
that if he had been asked what he had been 
eating and drinking, he would probably 
have said " Ellen." Her image had never 
been absent from his mind all the week, 
and in every ring of the bell he had fancied 
he could detect her hand. Day after day 
had he wandered about the neighbourhood 
of the park in the hope of seeing her, but 
without success. This circumstance, which 
appeared inexphcable to him, arose from 
her mamma having forbidden her to walk 
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outside the gates for fear of other mad 
dogs; for Mrs. Kirkman, wishing to be 
thought a fine lady, cultivated her nerves, 
which aflforded a handsome annuity to the 
village doctor. It must not be supposed 
from this that Ellen had been so ungrate- 
ful as not to visit the Hastings. One day 
she had obtained permission to take the 
carriage and go with Madame Perier to 
call on Edith. Unfortunately, as the latter 
was out, Oswald had only the poor satis- 
faction of catching a moment's ghmpse of 
his lady-love as she put her head out of 
the carriage window to ask if Miss Has- 
tings was at home, and of hearing her 
make eager inquiries about his own health. 
But to return to our sheep. Mr. Kirk- 
man, as we have said, took the opportunity, 
afforded by the retirement of the ladies, 
of thanking Oswald for having saved his 
daughter's life. His gratitude was heartily, 
though pompously, expressed, and he 
concluded by asking Oswald what views he 
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entertained regarding his future career. 

"What do you intend to do, young 
man ? You are old enough to be thinking 
about an occupation, and if I can be of 
any use to you, I shall feel bound to do 
what I can." 

" Thank you," said Oswald, whose 
pride was hurt by the word 'bound,' 
" you are very kind, but I don't consider 
that you are bound at all. I only did for 
Miss Kirkman what I should have been 
glad to do for any one." 

" That's right, my boy, I like to see you 
modest abont it. But John Kirkman 
never allows a service to go unpaid, it's 
not his way. Balance both sides of the 
ledger, my lad, that's my motto, and I 
don't fancy you the less for not wishing to 
be rewarded." 

Oswald flushed up to the roots of his 
hair at this coarse yet not ill meant 
speech, and was about to answer some- 
what angrily, when his father who was 
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afraid of what might be said, and did not 
see why his son's prospects should be 
injured by taking oflfence at what was 
probably only fault of manner, took up 
the conversation, and said, 

" My son is very anxious to go into the 
army, but unfortunately I am unable to 
get him a commission." 

"Be a soldier. Well, I'm sorry for 
that. I hate soldiers, they are a dissolute, 
profitless set of fellows, and give them- 
selves great airs, though they are generally 
a parcel of paupers. Why, I could buy 
up a score of them as easy as I could 
crack this walnut. You had much better 
put your son into an office, I could get 
him a clerkship directly, I dare say." 

" Well, I think that would be the best 
thing for him. I am not very fond of the 
army myself. Young officers are so wild 
and extravagant that I should tremble for 
the temptations to which Oswald would 
be exposed were he to become a soldier, 
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but he is determined to be nothing 
else." 

"You had much better be a clerk, 
young man," said Mr. Kirkman, turning 
to Oswald, " there's no knowing what you 
might rise to, if you were only careful and 
industrious — ^you might even be Lord 
Mayor of London some day ; and as to 
money, which is the great thing after 
all, look at the number of our richest 
bankers and merchants who have begun 
by being merely clerks. There's Mr. 
Maybanks, the head of Trouts and Co., 
the celebrated banking firm. He was 
nothing but a mere clerk in the office at 
starting. As for soldiers, they are a set 
of empty-headed fools who never come to 
any good. They hve on the taxes which 
we, hard-working men of business, pay 
for their keep, and much they do for it 
too. Nothing but wear red coats and 
swagger about country towns, flogging a 
poor soldier now and then to show 
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they have some power. A parcel of 
drones, I can't see the use of them at 
all." 

**I think," rephed Oswald, " that there 
is something better than mere money, and 
I would far sooner be a poor General who 
had won a victory than the richest mer- 
chant in London." 

" Well, well, there's no use arguing with 
boys, and if you must be a soldier, why, 
you deserve a good turn at my hands, and 
I'll do what I can to help you. I suppose 
you can't afford to buy a commission. 
Ah ! I thought not, so I'll get our 
member to see if he can't persuade the 
Duke to give you one for nothing; but 
you'll repent it, mark my words if you 
don't." 

Mr. Hastings thanked him for his offer, 
and Oswald, though chafing at Mr. Kirk- 
man's manner, knew that he intended to 
be kind, and likewise expressed his grati- 
tude. Another reason for consenting to 
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lay himself under an obligation, was the 
thought of Ellen. To offend her father 
would involve the misfortune of his rarely 
seeing her, while it was only as a successfiil 
soldier that he could discover a chance of 
winning her hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Months passed away, during whicli 
Oswald waited eagerly for the result of 
Mr. Kirkman's efforts to obtain him a 
commission. In the interval he occa- 
sionally met Ellen in her walks, the gover- 
ness's duenna instinct being somewhat 
counteracted by admiration for the " brave 
young man who save my life." Madame 
Perier was also possessed by the infatuated 
idea that her " Bayard," as she persisted in 
calling him, was attracted, not so much by 
the lovehness of her charge, as by her own 
mature charms. It was most amusing to 
witness the oghngs she directed towards 
him, and the painfiil endeavours she made 
to blush through her rouge on his ap- 
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proach. At last she awoke to a conviction 
of the true state of affairs. Her rage 
was boundless and ridiculous. She up- 
braided Ellen for her disgraceful conduct. 
She reviled Oswald to her, she declared 
that men were ever inconstant, and never 
to be trusted. She called him a girouette, 
"what you call a cock- weather." She 
swore that she would avenge his perfidy 
on the whole sex, and punish men by 
never speaking to one of them again — she 
was fifty at the least ; and in a moment of 
wrath and forgetfiilness, she wound up by 
tearing her hair — she had once been on 
the stage — ^which, being only a fi'ont, came 
off bodily in her hands, to her great dis- 
comfiture, and to Ellen's extreme amuse- 
ment. 

After this outbreak of feminine rage, 
Oswald never found an opportunity of 
meeting Ellen in her walks ; but enjoyed 
some amends for the deprivation in the 
constant visits to the park which he was 
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at that time enabled to pay without 
attracting attention. Mrs. Earkman hap- 
pened to hear that the Duchess of Kings- 
bury was about to get up some private 
theatricals, and as she was very anxious 
to ape her betters, she determined to have 
a dramatic performance. 

Now Oswald was excessively fond 
of the drama, and had, when at school, 
acted several times with great success. 
Mrs. Kirkman, having ascertained this 
fact, eagerly enhsted his services, and 
the consequence was that Oswald was 
brought very much into contact with 
Ellen. 

Madame P^rier ventured one day to 
hint at the danger of having a young 
man constantly about the house, but 
was at once rebuked by Mrs. Eark- 
man's indignant remark, that she was 
convinced that he was too sensible to 
dream of the presumption of thinking of 
her daughter. Besides, she observed. 
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they were both so young that the idea was 
ridiculous. 

" I can see as far through a brick wall, 
Madarme, as most people, and when I 
want your advice I shall ask for it." 

There is nothing aflFords such opportu- 
nities for love-making as private thea- 
tricals, particularly where the mother 
piques herself on her penetration, is too 
proud to suspect danger, and is troubled 
with nerves. Frequent rehearsals, con- 
tinual consultations about dress, and 
perpetually hearing each other saying their 
parts, render it impossible for the most 
zealous Cerberus to prevent flirtation, and 
the task becomes much more difficult 
when both parties are seriously in love 
with each other. It had come to this, 
silently, gradually, but not less surely, in 
the months which had elapsed since EUen 
had first found that great want of a young 
girl's heart, a hero. They had neither 
of them spoken of their love, but it had 
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beamed from their eyes, it had thrilled 
from their fingers' ends, and was not less 
acknowledged because unexpressed. At 
last, even expression was no longer want- 
ing. Oswald had gone into the temporary 
theatre one evening to see that everything 
was prepared for the dress rehearsal which 
was to take place that night, and was just 
about to depart, when Ellen entered to 
look for a bracelet she fancied she might 
have dropped there. He assisted her in 
the search, and as they were both stoop- 
ing down to see if by chance it was under 
a sofa, he felt her silky hair touch his 
cheek. It would have been difficult for a 
man to have exercised self-control under 
such circumstances; for a fresh-hearted, 
impetuous youth, hke Oswald, it was 
impossible. Without a word of preface 
he seized her hand, and said, 

" Dear EUen, I love you so. I cannot 
help telling you of it. I know I am poor 
and without position, but we are both 
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young, and please God, if I become a 
soldier, I will win such honour and fame 
that you shall not be ashamed of me. 
Pray do say you love me ; Nelly, dear 
Nelly, I know you do. I can see it in 
your face, but let me hear you say so." 

Ellen blushed painfully, and replied, 

" I don't know, Oswald. I never 
thought about it. I know I like to be 
with you and talk with you, and I always 
feel dull when you are away." 

" Thanks, darhng; then you do love 
me, I am sure you do. Please say so, my 
own. 

"Well then," whispered EUen, "I 
think I do. I know I always pray for you 
when I say my prayers at night." 

" Dear, dear girl, you have made me so 
happy. You shall never be sorry for what 
you have said. With your love to spur 
me on, I feel certain I shall be a great 
man." 

With that he put his arm round her 
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waist, and was just about to give her a 
kiss when, to their dismay, Madame 
P^rier, who from the dark part of the 
room had been watching their proceed- 
ings, rushed forward, exclaiming, 

*^ Mademoiselle, what inconvenance is 
this ! Making the love to a young man 
without your papa and mamma's permis- 
sion, I expire from shame. Such is not the 
conduct of young ladies brought up as it 
is necessary. Come away directly, and 
see how your mamma will regard it. As 
for you, sir, it resembles you the perfidy.'^ 

So saying, she hurried Ellen off, 
bathed in tears, to Mrs. Kirkman, to whom 
she related all that had taken place. 
That lady could no longer refuse to 
beheve Madame' s assertions, which were 
fully borne out by Ellen's tears and 
silence. 

No people are so selfish as valetudina- 
rians, and Mrs. Kirkman' s first thought 
was for herself, and not for her daughter. 
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" Oh dear, oh dear ! Was ever mother 
80 plagued ? Have you no regard for my 
health ? Ellen, you naughty, wicked girl I 
I am sure this will give me another attack, 
but you don't care, you hussy ! you 
wouldn't mind if it killed me, and I feel 
certain you will bring me to my grave 
some day with your bad conduct. What 
intolerable presumption 1 A beggarly 
parson's son to think of my daughter 1 
It is quite shocking. Oh, I feel so ill. 
Why don't you send for the doctor, 
Madarme ? But none of you care any- 
thing about me, unfeeling creatures ! 
Such ingratitude too of the brat 1 after 
my having been so kind to him, taking 
notice of his low family, and introducing 
him to society in our house. The wretch ! 
Madarme, go and tell Mr. Kirkman I 
want him. Really, Ellen, in my weak 
state of health, it is positively barbarous 
of you to behave so." 

It may be mentioned that, notwith- 
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standing her weak state of health, Mrs. 
Earkman had managed to get through two 
glasses of porter and the best half of a 
chicken that day at luncheon. 

All this time Ellen did not say a word 
in self-defence, beyond repeating, 

" I could not help it, mamma. I really 
couldn't. He saved my hfe, and I apa so 
fond of him. It's not his fault, so don't 
scold him, please." 

^^Not his fault, indeed! but it is his 
fault, and yours, and Madarme's too, for 
that matter. She should have kept a 
better look-out, but it's always the case 
with them foriners — you never can trust 
them." 

Mr. Kirkman now entered the room, 
and his anger, when he heard what was 
the matter, though not so noisy as his 
wife's, was quite as strong. The scene 
ended by Ellen's being sent to her room, 
while Mr. Kirkman went in search of 
Oswald, whom he found stiU in the 
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theatre, thinking with mingled feelings of 
delight and dismay over what the last half 
hour had brought forth. Mr. Earkman's 
face, when he entered, prepared him for 
the words which followed. He deter- 
mined for Ellen's sake to do all he could 
to appease her father's wrath, but this 
resolution was soon swept away by the 
feelings of wounded pride aroused by the 
language used towards him. 

" So, young gentleman, I hear you 
have been siUy and insolent enough to 
make love to my daughter. Now I'll have 
you to understand that she's meat for 
your betters. I haven't made all my for- 
tune to throw it away on the wife of a raw 
penniless boy like you; the son of a 
trumpery parson with nothing but a mis- 
erable £100 a year or so to hve on I And 
you're going to be a soldier too I I should 
like to know how you could keep a wife, 
tramping about as you will be from place 
to place, and from Canada to India. I 
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Suppose you intend your wife to ride on 
the top of a baggage waggon and do her 
own washing. Pooh, boy 1 When you 
are old enough to marry, you should look 
out for somebody in your own rank of life, 
and not try to entrap an heiress like my 
daughter. I tell you I would sooner see 
her married to a carcass butcher than a 
soldier, who is only, after all, a butcher 
with a red coat who kills men instead of 
bullocks. You ungrateful young rascal 1 
is this all the return you make for my 
kindness to you and your designing 
father ? Let me never see you enter this 
door again." 

Oswald had been on the point of break- 
ing in a dozen times during this tirade, 
but he muttered to himself the magic word 
" Ellen," and biting his hps, held his 
tongue till Mr. Kirkman was out of breath. 
Then, though as white as a sheet with an- 
ger, he quietly rephed, 

" If you were not Ellen's father, I would 
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make you repent having spoken as you 
have of me and my father. I do love your 
daughter, and she loves me, but my father 
knows nothing about it. As for your 
money, I only wish you were as poor as I 
am, for then my chance of marrying Ellen 
would be better than it is now. I am pen- 
niless, as you say, and have no position ; 
but a firm determination can do a great 
deal, and you will see that I will some day 
obtain such a position that you will feel 
yourself honoured by being connected with 
me. As for coming inside your doors 
again, you needn't be afraid of that; but 
I tell you plainly that till Ellen tells me 
herself she no longer loves me, I will 
never give her up. I only ask one favour 
of you ; that is, don't be harsh with her, 
poor girl, for the fault, if there is any, is 
all mine." 

" I shan't ask your permission to do 
what I choose with my own daughter, and 
as for you, you ungrateful boy, I had in- 
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tended to use my interest for you, but if 
you did do me a service once, you liave 
made up for it now, so never expect any- 
thing from me again." 

"I neither expect, nor will I receive 
anything from you," said Oswald, who at 
once left the house, to think bitterly of 
the sweetness of the cup which had been 
snatched from his lips ere he had done 
more than merely taste it. 

Oswald, like most very young men, was 
shy about reveahng to any one, even his 
nearest and dearest, the, to him, awftd 
circumstance that he loved and was belov- 
ed. His alternate gloom and elation 
showed that something had occurred, but 
not one word did he speak on the subject. 
He accounted for his not taking part in the 
theatricals, by the excuse that they had 
been put off. This, indeed, he knew must 
have been the case, for want of somebody 
to play his part. Of course Edith found 
out his secret, and was a kind enthusiastic 
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confidant. Mr. Hastings did not possess 
mucli penetration, and, besides the natural 
shyness of youth under such circumstances, 
Oswald shrunk from exposing his ardour 
to the cold bath of temperate middle age. 

Day after day passed without Oswald's 
hearing any tidings of Ellen, and night 
after night did he wander up and down the 
road, which passed at a quarter of a mile 
fi-om Mr. Kirkman's house, for the sole gra- 
tification of feeUng he was near the girl he 
loved, and of watching the hght which 
shone from her bed-room window. On 
his return home after these excursions, he 
would sit for hours in his own room, gazing 
with rapture on the precious handkerchief 
which had once belonged to Ellen, and 
trying to write verses expressive of his 
aflFection. He had no poetic power, yet, 
after the custom of his age and passion, 
he would persist in summoning the muse 
who never came. Try as he might, he could 
not find any other rhyme to " love " but 
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" dove," to " moon " but " spoon," or to 
" heart " but " smart" — ^till at last lie gave 
up the attempt. He comforted himself with 
the idea that his feelings were too deep to be 
committed to verse. The castles in the air 
which he bmlt would have been sufficient for 
the abode of the whole of the noble army of 
martyrs. Plan after plan for obtaining an 
interview with his love, and winning her 
father's consent to their marriage, flitted 
across his brain, each more extravagant 
than the other. The hopes in which he 
indulged, too, were not less improbable. 
The house might catch fire, and after sav- 
ing Ellen he would snatch Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirkman from the midst of "the flames, 
and be rewarded by the gift of the daugh- 
ter's hand; the accompanying fortune 
being haughtily spurned. 

Again, one night when watching Ellen's 
windows, he might see dark forms skulk- 
ing among the trees, and following them 
closely, detect and baffle the attempt of a 
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band of desperate burglars. But the fa- 
vourite dream of all was that which paint- 
ed him returning as a general after a vic- 
torious campaign, and Mr. Kirkman eag- 
erly seeking the marriage, which he now 
forbade in such comtemptuous terms. In 
short, the poor boy was as romantic, 
thoughtless, and vague in his schemes for 
the fiiture as ever youthful lover was. In 
spite, however,, of every obstacle, he never 
doubted for a moment that Ellen — ^for he 
had already reached that stage on the path 
of love when the beloved object is thought 
of by her Christian name — ^would some 
day be his. 

These dreams of future happiness were 
rudely interrupted by a melancholy event 
which changed the whole course of his life. 
One night Mr. Hastings retired to bed in 
his usual health, and the next morning, 
when Oswald went to tell him that break- 
fast was on the table, he found his poor 
father a corpse. Death had struggled with 
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her twin sister sleep, and gained the vic- 
tory. The rupture of some vessel of the 
heart had carried him off without notice, 
without pain, without even time to call for 
assistance. We would draw a veil over 
the grief of the httle household. Words 
could not describe it, and we would not 
unnecessarily sadden our imagination by 
dwelling on the painful subject. Yes, it 
was a painful subject, for not only had the 
orphans lost a dearly beloved father, but 
his death had taken away the only friend 
they had in the world, leaving them young 
and destitute to fight their own way in 
the battle of hfe ; the combat appearing all 
the more hopeless fi:*om the thought of their 
deceased parent's unsuccessful struggles. 

One of the saddest consequences of ex- 
treme poverty is that no time is allowed to 
recover from the first shock of grief before 
the mourner is obhged to plunge into dis- 
tasteful but pressing realities. The poor 
have no leisure for sorrow, Oswald was 
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the first to regain self-possession. Apart 
from the fact that man's nature is more 
elastic under sorrow than woman's, Os- 
wald had something to hope for, and sus- 
tain him, in the consciousness that he 
possessed Ellen's love, while poor Edith's 
future was illuminated by no similar ray of 
comfort. Nor did Ellen refuse the pre- 
cious balm of sympathy to her bereaved 
lover. She contrived to send him secretly 
by post a letter, which, in tender words, 
told him how deeply she felt for his sorrow, 
and assured him that, come what might, 
she would ever be true to him. " She 
might," she said, " never be his wife, but 
she would never be another's." He feared 
to send an answer, but the look he con- 
trived to give her unseen, the next Sunday 
as they were leaving church, expressed 
• more than reams of note paper could have 
done. 

The question now arose, what was to 
be done? Their pride forbade them to 
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apply to their brother John, whose formal 
letter of condolence merely asked what 
were their plans, without conveying any 
suggestions or offer of assistance. As far 
as Edith was concerned, the matter was 
soon, if not satisfactorily settled. A 
neighbouring clergyman procured her a 
place in a distant town, as an assistant 
in a young ladies' school. The idea was 
most repugnant to the high-spirited or- 
phans, but they had no choice. The offer 
was accordingly gratefiiUy accepted. As 
for Oswald, in spite of all his sister's en- 
treaties, he determined to enlist as a pri- 
vate soldier, and trust to fortune and good 
conduct for a commission. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OSWALD ENLISTS. 

There were recruiting parties at Puddle- 
combe, but lie preferred enlisting at a 
place were lie was unknown. The morn- 
ing of Edith's departure for her school, 
he set off with two pounds in his pocket, 
and a bundle of clothes in his hand, to 
walk the twenty-four miles which inter- 
venes between Puddlecombe and Ancaster, 
at which place he intended to enter Her 
Majesty's Service. On arriving at the 
latter town, he found that the 155th Regi- 
ment was quartered there, and going to 
the barrack gate told the corporal on duty 
that he wished to enUst. Being a well- 
grown, good-looking young fellow, no ob- 
jection was made, and in twenty-four 
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hours from his first application he found 
himself a soldier. On being questioned as 
to his occupation, he told the Colonel that 
he was the son of a clergyman, but that, 
both his parents being dead, he was his 
own master. Recruits were then much in 
demand, and Oswald being a smart lad, 
with truth marked in every feature, no 
further inquiry was made. He enlisted in 
his own name, for, apart from a dishke to 
deception of any sort, he hoped soon to 
be able to acquire a position in which he 
should not be ashamed of being recog- 
nised. Moreover, having few acquaintan- 
ces out of Puddlecombe, he had httle fear 
of meeting any one who could sneer dis- 
dainfully at him for assuming the honoiu'- 
able but humble garb of a private soldier. 

It here occurs to us that though we 
have given a slight description of the 
heroine — ^heroine at all events thus far— 
we have neglected to say anything concern- 
ing our hero's personal appearance. We 
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apologize to the ladies for the omission, and 
beg to inform them that Oswald possessed 
a fair complexion, light hair, blue eyes, 
a pleasant and rather handsome face, a 
massive white brow, broad shoulders, and 
deep chest. He was about 5ft. 9in., in 
height, and though strongly built was also 
remarkably active. His expression, na- 
turally frank and open, had been rendered 
by recent misfortunes and his love for 
Ellen, somewhat stem and melancholy. 

To an intelhgent, willing young fellow, 
with the free use of all his Umbs, recruit 
drill is not a severe ordeal. Oswald soon 
got through his, though in the process he 
often felt his cheeks tingle at the rough 
manner of the instructor, who had got 
into his head the mistaken idea that bawl- 
ing and harshness are identical with 
smartness. Oswald's quickness and evi- 
dent desire to learn, however, thawed the 
pipeclay which enveloped that worthy's 
heart, and he ended by pronouncing him 
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to be a very promising recruit. The 155tli 
just then was by no means a pleasant regi- 
ment. The Colonel, though not severe, 
was, what was still more disagreeable to 
the men under his command, fidgety. 
The Adjutant, who had risen fi:om the 
ranks, was a man who, by zealous eye-ser- 
vice, had toadied himself over the heads of 
better men than himself. He had no ideas 
of his own, and consequently acted strictly 
up to the letter of the regulations, without 
the shghtest reference to their spirit. There 
is no such lover of routine as a fool, for 
the very good reason that routine renders 
thought unnecessary. He was not na- 
turally an ill-natured man, but being a 
mere reflector, and a bad one too, he often 
made himself very odious by carrying out 
what he thought were the commanding 
officer's wishes. In addition to this, his 
language was of the good old-fashioned 
school, that is, more vigorous than civil. 
The sergeant-major was simply a coarse, 
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ignorant bully, whose head had been turned 
by power. 

The consequence of all this was that 
the regiment was in a very discontented 
state, and matters being in those days left 
more to the adjutant and sergeant-major 
than at present, a good deal of petty 
oppression took place. Every officer has 
some particular hobby or other. Adjutant 
Suction's hobby was hair. He carried 
this so far as to make the colour-sergeants 
send in returns to him every month, stat- 
ing the length of the longest head of hair 
in each company. It was this pecuharity 
which got Oswald into a scrape the very 
first time he mounted guard. As it was 
towards the end of the month, and within 
a few days of hair-cutting time, Oswald 
had taken great care to ascertain that his 
side locks were not longer than the allowed 
three inches. He had even got his com- 
rade to measure it for him that very 
morning, and found it just reached that 
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length, or, if anything, was within it. Un- 
fortunately, while dressing for guard he had 
washed his head, which made his side 
locks hang limply, and look longer than 
they really were. After making the men 
shoulder arms two or three times over 
— ^he always did so whether they were 
smart or not, partly from habit, and 
partly because he thought it made him 
seem particular — the Adjutant began to 
inspect the guard. When he came to 
Oswald, he at once pounced on his hair, 
and taking it up contemptuously between 
his finger and thimib, said, 

"What do you mean, sir, by having 
your hair so long ? D — ^n it, sir, you're a 
pretty soldier, with all that beastliness 
about your face. Why, you're more like 
a woman than a man. I'll be bound 
you've never measured it, eh ?" 

Oswald, who thought he was asked a 
question, replied very respectfully that he 
had, and that it was under the three inches. 
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" What the h — ^1 do you mean by an- 
swering in the ranks, sir? Hold your 
tongue directly, or I'll put you in the 
guard room. Sergeant-major, let this man 
be rejected for guard, and make him 
parade at two o'clock with the defaulters. 
You're a disgrace to the regiment, sir." 

Oswald found this a hard trial to bear, 
but keeping in view the goal of his ambi- 
tion, stifled his rage and made no answer. 
The first taste of barrack hfe was so 
bitter, that it needed all the power of 
imagination to preserve in him the romantic 
notions which he had entertained hitherto 
regarding the army. To the uninitiated 
nothing appears so dazzling, so attractive, 
as the profession of arms, while cold 
experience shows that in time of peace 
few things are more prosaic. Ambition 
may at length be satisfied, but in the 
meantime fancy is sadly starved. How- 
ever, Oswald avoided discontent by look- 
ing far into the fixture, and endeavoured 
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to master all those little mecliamcal details 
of wliicli a soldier's life, more than that of 
any one else, is made up. His greatest 
annoyance was the proffered fiiendship of 
his comrades. They were most of them 
composed of the worst class of Irishmen, 
whose idea of perfect happiness was a val- 
halla abounding in whisky and faction 
fights. His reserve rendered him very 
obnoxious to these men. They christened 
him Gentleman Hastings, and sought 
every possible means of annoying him. 

Frequently would he find his belts 
dirtied, or filth put inside his musket, so 
that it required no httle watchfiilness on 
his own part, and all the good will of his 
comrade, a good-natured Yorkshire lad, to 
save him fi:om unmerited punishment. In 
spite of his reserve, he had succeeded in 
securing the warm attachment of the 
latter, whose letters home he used always 
to write, and who looked up to Oswald as 
a superior being. The non-commissioned 
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officers shared in the feelings of the 
privates, and from the same motive, 
mortified vanity. 

The colour-sergeant, Flannagan by 
name, at first was inclined to be very 
patronising. He foimd that Oswald was 
a good scholar, and frequently made use of 
him as a clerk. Oswald was glad enough 
to be so employed. It gave him occupa- 
tion, and enabled him to obtain a good 
knowledge of the interior economy of the 
company. Unfortimately Mrs. Flannagan 
cast an eye of favour on the handsome 
recruit, and made advances to him which 
he received with ill-concealed aversion. 
It was the old story of Joseph and Mrs. 
Captain Potiphar over again. She com- 
plained to her husband that she had been 
insulted by Oswald's behaviour, and Flan- 
nagan from that time became his foe. He 
did not wait long for an opportunity of 
gratifying his spite. The Captain of the 
Company was in want of a servant, and 
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Flannagan, being acquainted with Oswald's 
history, and knowing well his pride, 
recommended him for the post. To the 
astonishment of the Captain, and the 
dehght of the Colour-Sergeant, Oswald 
respectfiiUy dechned the offered place. 
The Captain, ignorant of the circum- 
stances, was annoyed at the refiisal, and 
his anger was fanned by Flannagan, who 
talked much of the insolence of " a re- 
cruit hke that looking down on such a 
chance." Oswald did not find matters at 
all pleasant after that event- 

The Captain was a well-meaning sort of 
man, enough, yet was the cause of a good 
deal of discomfort and some injustice to 
his men. The reason was that he was 
ignorant and indolent, and allowed himself 
to be blindly guided by Flannagan. Once, 
roused by the taunts of his brother offi- 
cers, he had taken it into his head that he 
should hke to be captain in reahty, 
instead of only in name. Flannagan, who 
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knew with whom he had to deal, offered 
no opposition to this whim, convinced it 
would soon be given up. On the contrary, 
he carefully avoided giving an opinion on 
any subject, and brought every detail to 
his superior for decision and orders, tak- 
ing care to make matters appear as compH- 
cated, and to give as much trouble as he 
could. The plan was perfectly successful. 
Captain Bosville became so puzzled, so 
bored, and got into so many scrapes from 
his ignorance, that he was only too glad to 
revert to the old system, and leave every- 
thing to his Colour-Sergeant. 

To return to Oswald; as soon as the 
men discovered that he was an object of 
dishke to both Colour-Sergeant and Cap- 
tain, they proceeded to persecute him still 
more. One day after he had been found 
fault with on parade for having dirty belts 
— ^his rear rank man had quietly smeared 
them with his thumb without his being 
aware of the fact — ^he observed some of 
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the older soldiers talking together in a 
group, and soon after speaking to the 
Sergeant of the room, who a minute later 
went out. He guessed that he was the 
subject of their conversation, for glances 
were turned on him, and once or twice he 
heard his name mentioned. He was not 
left long in uncertainty. All at once he 
was seized by four men, and brought to a 
table at which five of the oldest soldiers 
seated themselves after the manner of a 
court-martial. The members of this mock 
tribunal first swore themselves in, taking an 
absurd oath, in imitation of that contained 
in the Articles of War, on a drill book, 
concluding with " So help me the Adjutant 
and Sergeant-Major." A charge was then 
made against him to the effect that he, the 
prisoner, nimiber 5,047, Private Oswald 
Hastings of the 155th Regiment, was 
brought to trial on the following charges : 
1st. Charge. For having on or about 
the 15th day of April, 1850, been a 
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disgrace to the company by appearing 
on parade with dirty belts. 2nd Charge. 
For having at sundry times lost through 
neglect, or wilfiilly made away with, the 
following article necessary to a good 
comrade, viz., the good will of his com- 
rades, price incalculable, or thereabouts. 
Such conduct being to the prejudice of 
good order and military disciphne. 

Several witnesses appeared to bear evi- 
dence in support of the charges, and 
Oswald was then put upon his defence. 

Thinking the whole matter was a joke, 
he made a good-humoured chaffing reply ; 
on which he was told he had aggravated 
his offence by contempt of court. He 
was then removed to the end of the room, 
while the mock court dehberated concern- 
ing his guilt. This was soon pronoimced 
to have been proved. Witnesses as to 
character were now heard, who com- 
plained of the prisoner's cantankerous, 
unsociable disposition, and stated his age. 
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and the time lie had been in the service. ' 
The President on this pronounced the 
sentence, which to Oswald's astonishment 
and dismay was twenty-five stripes with a 
musket sling. In spite of the most 
violent resistance he was stretched on a 
bench, while two strong men inflicted the 
punishment, which was laid on with all 
their force. Seeing that he was power- 
less, Oswald ceased to struggle, and, in 
spite of the severe suffering he was endur- 
ing, did not utter a word. The instant, 
however, he was set at liberty, he rushed 
at the President, knocked him down with 
one well delivered blow, and then seizing 
a bayonet which stood near, threatened to 
run the first man through who should 
venture to touch him. 

The hubbub caused by this proceeding, 
brought in the Sergeant of the room, and 
Flannagan. The latter, without hstening 
for a moment to Oswald's explanation, at 
once had him marched off to the guard- 
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room. Burning with indignation at the 
treatment he had received, he determined 
to appeal to his Captain, and prevailed on 
the sergeant of the guard, a good-natured 
yoimg fellow, to send a message to 
Captain Bosville to the effect that the 
prisoner wanted to see him on most par- 
ticular business. In due course Captain 
Bosville arrived, accompanied by Sergeant 
Flannagan, who had well tutored him on 
the way as to the line he was to adopt. 
The Captain, as we have said above, was a 
very indolent man, and, to save himself the 
trouble of investigating what seemed to be 
a comphcated affair, instead of hstening to 
what Oswald had to say, he inflicted on him 
a long tirade as to his quarrelsome charac- 
ter, and woimd up by saying that the non- 
conmiissioned officers must be supported. 

Fortunately for Oswald, the Captain of 
the day, who visited the prisoners soon 
afterwards, was both of a more patient 
disposition, and also more discerning and 
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less prejudiced than Captain Bosville. 
Luckily, too, lie was much respected both 
by the regiment and the Colonel, with the 
latter of whom he possessed great in- 
fluence. The consequence was that at the 
Orderly Koom next morning he succeeded 
in conveying his own impression to the 
Colonel, who was hkewise enabled to 
detect certain contradictions in the evi- 
dence. Oswald's comrade, moreover, who 
had been powerless to assist him at the 
time, now came forward and confirmed 
Oswald's statements. The result was 
that Oswald, after being cautioned to be 
more careful for the future — ^it does hap- 
pen sometimes in .the army that a man 
who has been proved not to have done a 
thing is told he is innocent, but at the 
same time warned not to do it again — ^was 
released, while the sergeant of the room. 
Sergeant Flannagan, Captain Bosville, and 
the President of the mock court-martial 
were each severely admonished. 
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Not long after tliis event, a piece of 
good fortune occurred to Oswald, wliicli 
ended in his being transferred to another 
company. This was no shght boon, for 
since the affair of the court-martial, 
though he had been protected from open 
annoyance and persecution, he had foimd 
his position very uncomfortable. One 
evening, a httle before tattoo, as he was 
returning to the barracks through some of 
the worst streets of the town, he suddenly 
came on a mob of some dozen roughs 
attacking a man who was stoutly defend- 
ing himself with his stick. On reaching 
the spot, he found that the individual thus 
assailed was Captain Frankland, the offi- 
cer who had so befriended him on the 
occasion of his being placed in the guard- 
room. Shouting to the picquet, which he 
caught sight of in the distance, that an 
officer was in danger, he plunged into the 
crowd and knocking down two of the 
foremost, who were taken unawares by 
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the suddenness of the attack, he diverted 
the attention of the ruffians from CaptaLa 
Frankland, who had abeady received 
some ugly blows, and was leaning ex- 
hausted against the side of a house. In 
another instant the picquet came up and 
dispersed the mob, after having inflicted 
numerous bloody noses and sundry black 
eyes. Captain Frankland, after warmly 
thanking his dehverer, desired him to 
come to his quarters the next day after 
parade. The origin of the brawl, our 
hero ascertained from some by-standers, 
was that officer's chivalrous interference 
on behalf of a poor woman who was being 
ill-used by a dnmken husband. 

In due course Oswald presented himself, 
and encouraged by the Captain's kindness 
— ^who though very liberal had too much 
delicacy to oflfer him money — ^he told hiTn 
all his history, as weU as what an 
unpleasant hfe he was now leading. 
Captain Frankland gave him some good 
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adyice about conciliating his comrades, 
and promised to get him transferred to 
his own company, where he would start 
fresh and have an opportunity of obtaining 
his promotion. At the end of the month the 
promise was redeemed, and Oswald under 
a kind captain, who did his own work, and 
a colour-sergeant who was above spiting a 
man because he happened to be a gentle- 
man, found soldiering, after all, not such 
a very bad thing. Nor did Captain 
Frankland's kindness end here; he kept 
his eye on his protege, encouraged him to 
persevere in the course he had marked out 
for himself, sustained his flagging hopes, 
lent him books, and best of all gave him 
sympathy. None but those situated as 
Oswald was, can imagine the happiness he 
felt at knowing that at all events one of 
his superiors took an interest in him, or 
appreciate the pleasure he derived from 
occasional converse with his equal in 
mind, birth, and education. The com- 
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pany, too, was so different from his 
former one. In everything was the influ- 
ence of the Captain's character felt. He 
gave a tone to both non-commissioned 
officers and men which was apparent in a 
thousand trifles. 

Harmony and good-fellowship abound- 
ed, and the sergeants and corporals, 
though not less smart than in the other 
companies, did their duty in a gentle, 
temperate manner. Nothing is so disa- 
greeable as a grumbling company, but in 
Captain Frankland's there was no discon- 
tent. He effected this in a very simple man- 
ner ; never appearing bored by the com- 
plaint of any man, and sparing no trouble in 
investigating apparently the merest trifles, 
he always let a man have his say out. 
This pleased the men. In talking of him 
they never said, " It's no use speaking a 
word, for he either won't listen, or else 
says he must take the word of a non-com- 
missioned officer, and if we make any 
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more idle complaints, he'll put us in the 
guard-room. It's my belief he's more idle 
than our complaints." Here it was quite 
different. The soldiers felt a man was sure 
of his rights. By being allowed to talk as 
much as they liked, they got rid of their ' 
discontent. It found a safety-valve in the 
mouth, instead of smouldering in the 
breast. The consequence of this conduct 
was that complaints in this company were 
very rare. "He'll look after us," they 
used to say, " so it's no use our troubling 
about it." For all that. Captain FranMand 
was not easily taken in. Unfounded com- 
plaints, or frivolous excuses, were always 
punished, and in this he was supported 
by the moral sense of the company. 
Oswald had not been long under his com- 
mand before he saw an instance of his 
mode of dealing with such cases. 

A transfer from another regiment was 
brought up for having a black eye. Not 
knowing with whom he had to deal, he 
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made out a fine story about having got 
out in the middle of the night to obtain a 
drink of water, and his shako having tum- 
bled off the shelf and hit him in the eye. 
Captain Frankland waited very quietly till 
the excuse was finished, and then said, 
" Put his name on the gate till his eye is 
well, and give him three days drill and 
confined to barracks for telling a false- 
hood." 

Before he had been two months in his 
new company, Oswald mounted the first 
round on the ladder of promotion by being 
made lance-corporal. We wonder whether 
many among those who have risen fi:om 
the ranks ever look back with gratitude 
on the ofl&cer who recommended them for 
the Lance Stripe, that badge of a rank 
unimportant in itself, but so momentous 
as being the commencement of their 
upward rise. Oswald lost no time in 
writing to Edith to tell her that he had at 
last made a step, a short one, it was true, 
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still a step in the path of promotioii. Till 
he had sent the letter it seemed as if the 
pleasure of his advancement was only half 
tasted. Success unimparted to those we 
love is tasteless indeed, or if not, it only- 
shows that the fortunate individual is 
selfish and incapable of the finer feelings — 
incapable, in short, of appreciating happi- 
ness to its ftdlest extent. 

About this time, a great change began 
to come over the regiment. Rumours 
were afloat that a tour of foreign service 
would soon be its lot, and the Colonel lost 
no time in exchanging into a corps which 
had just returned to England. The new 
commanding officer was a very different 
sort of person fi:om his predecessor. 
Neither highly, educated nor particularly 
clever, he knew his profession thoroughly, 
and possessed a great amount of shrewd 
common sense. The late Colonel had been 
a great man for favourites, and had been 
much led by the Adjutant. In short, 
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under his rule the 155tli was the worst 
and most uncomfortable of all corps, an 
Adjutant's regiment. When such is the 
case every channel but one, of authority 
and influence, is stopped up, and the dif- 
ferent captains, feeling that they are power- 
less, soon lose all esprit de corps. This 
had been the condition of the 155th when 
Colonel Sharpe joined it. He insisted on 
looking into everything himself, and on 
carrying on duty through the various ap- 
pointed links, instead of making the 
adjutant his sole connection with the 
regiment. Favouritism was sent to the 
right about, and every man put on an 
equaUty which was only afterwards affect- 
ed by his individual merits. Oswald saw 
an instance of this one morning when 
called into the Orderly room as a witness 
against a prisoner. The case having been 
investigated. Colonel Sharpe asked the 
latter if he had anything to say for him- 
self. The man, mindfiil of the old prac» 
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tice, said in an insinuating voice — ^he was 
an Irislunan and came from the same town 
as the Colonel — " I am very sorry for 
what Fve done, Sir, but I hope your hon- 
our will let me off this time, sure I'm 
a towny of your honour's, so don't be too 
hard on me." 

" A towny are you ?" repeated the 
Colonel with an air of interest. "What, 
are you the son of Michael Donovan of 
Ballinasloe ?" 

" The same, your honour, long life to 
ye !" said Donovan, thinking he was now 
all right. 

" Oh, a towny, ah ! Well, then, there's 
seven days drill and confined to barracks 
for your offence, and seven more for the 
towny 1" 

The reader may be certain that no more 
a^ppeaJs of this description were henceforth 
made to Colonel Sharpe. 

Another case, in which Oswald was also 
concerned, ended much more tragically. 
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One of the sergeants of the regiment, a 
most rising young fellow, and an excellent 
non-conmiissioned ofl&cer, was married to a 
very pretty, nice girl, who, however, was 
somewhat fond of flirting. She would not 
have wronged her husband, to whom she 
was much attached, for the world, but, 
being giddy and vain, could not resist 
the intoxication of admiration. Her 
husband was very fond of her, and pro- 
portionately jealous. Being a well-spoken, 
hvely girl, and much better dressed than 
the rest of the women in the barracks, she 
had many admirers, who soon discovered 
her love of attention. Among these were 
some of the ofl&cers, and in particular a 
Sir Charles Carlton. He would not de- 
hberately have destroyed any one's peace 
of mind, but he was idle and thoughtless. 
Tired of injuring his digestion by eating 
bad pastry for the sake of the bright eyes 
of Miss Rivers, the confectioner's daugh- 
ter, he cast his own on the pretty Mrs. 
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Dillon. The flirtation whioli ensued was 
for some time perfectly harmless, and 
extended no farther than an occasional 
nod, a smile, and a few " chaflGuig" words 
when they happened to meet. 

After a bit, Sir Charles, tired of such 
diluted love-making, began to write fre- 
quently to Mrs. Dillon, asking her to take 
cotmtry walks with him. With the letters 
came sometimes little presents of ribbons, 
trifling articles of jewelry, &c. She kept 
the presents, but declined on various 
pretexts to accede to his requests. This 
went on for some time, he pressing, she 
evading, or promising, and afterwards 
alleging various excuses for not having 
kept the appointments. She was obliged 
to be very careftd in wearing Carlton's 
presents, for she well knew how jealous 
her husband was; still she sometimes 
managed to put them on, taking care to 
conceal them till she got out of the barrack 
gate, when she was likely to meet Sir 
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Charles in the town. He, seeing that she 
wore his gifts, and getting plenty of 
coquettish glances and kind words, com- 
forted himself with the idea that not the 
lady, but fortune, was unfavourable to his 
passion. Of course, even this compara- 
tively harmless flirtation could not take 
place without exciting plenty of gossip. 
The women, especially the ugly ones, 
shook their heads and tore poor Mrs. 
Dillon's character to pieces over their tea, 
with all the enthusiasm of envy. One of 
them, Mrs. McGufl&n, a painfully plain 
woman, complained bitterly, 

" Now look at that hussy ! See all the 
fine jools she gets. I'll warrant, now, I 
couldn't get the loike of them, let me go 
on with the orfishers niver so much. Not 
that I would though, for all the gould 
that iver was coined, but still it angers 
me, ye see." 

You may be sure good-natured people 
made it their business to acquaint Sergeant 
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Dillon with his wife's conduct. He threat- 
ened to knock their heads off for "a 
parcel of lying scoundrels." Still strive 
against the suspicion as he might — for he 
was conscious of his failing — he could not 
succeed in stifling jealousy, and deter- 
mined for the future to keep a sharp look- 
out. For some time he discovered nothing 
—a jealous husband is powerless against a 
clever woman, who knows she is sus- 
pected — ^but at last his ill-fate caused him 
to be more successful. Mrs. Dillon had 
received a note from Carlton, asking her 
to meet him next day at the first nule 
stone on the London road, and concluding 
with "I send you a pair of ear-rings, 
which you must wear for my sake, you 
provoking girl ! They will look so pretty 
in your dear little ears." 

The ear-rings she had half a mind to 
send back, for she felt she was going too 
far. Unfortunately the Devil put temptation 
into her head, and she said to herself, " I 
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should SO like to see how they look in 
my ears. There couldn't be any harm in 
that surely." It was easy to guess how it 
ended I Should any one be in doubt, let 
him ask the first woman he meets. She 
will tell him, and tell him truly, that she 
kept them. As to the assignation, that 
was quite another thing. She began to 
fear that no amount of care would be able 
to prevent her husband much longer from 
discovering the flirtation. A stop must 
be put to it — that she saw ; and a nascent 
feeling of partiality for Carlton showed 
her that she must take decided measures 
ere she became too far entangled. Spite 
of her vanity, flirting, and love of dress, 
Mrs Dillon really did love her husband, 
and would have shuddered at the idea of 
forfeiting her good name. She therefore 
determined, with a sigh of sacrificed 
coquetry, to write at once and tell her 
admirer that he must think no more of her. 
The letter written, she proceeded to 
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read over his note once more, before 
burning it, and had just finished, when 
all of a sudden it was snatched out of her 
hand. Turning round in alarm, she found 
her husband, who had entered unperceived, 
looking at her with a face distorted by 
rage. White as a sheet, and trembling 
with excitement, he paid no attention to 
her terrified exclamation, "Good God, 
Robert, what is the matter?" but went 
on reading the letter to the very end. 
When he had concluded, he poured forth 
a torrent of invective on her, Carlton, 
and himself. Invoking the most horrible 
imprecations on her head, he seized her by 
the wrist, and swore he would kill her on 
the spot if she did not at once confess every 
thing. She protested that she had never 
received a letter before, which we know 
was false, and swore by everything holy 
that she had written to refiise the request 
contained in this one — which we know was 
true. He was beginning to become a httle 
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pacified, when his eyes Hghted on the ear- 
rings lying on the table. At this sight 
his rage again boiled up, and squeez- 
ing her wrist till she shrunk jfrom him 
with pain, he hissed in her ear, 

" Tell me, hussy, if you wish to live 
another moment, did he give them you ?" 

Half fainting from pain and terror, she 
almost unconsciously whispered, 

" Yes, he did. I didn't think there was 
any harm in it, I'll give them back if you 
hke." 

"No harm," he yelled, rather than 
spoke, " I'll have the villain's life." 

So saying, and hurling her from him, 
he rushed out of the room. It so hap- 
pened that it was a fine summer's evening, 
and several of the officers, among them 
Carlton, were walking up and down the 
parade, hstening to the drums and fifes 
playing tattoo. All of a sudden Sergeant 
Dillon rushed up, and shrieking out, 
" What have you done with my wife, 
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scoundrel ?" struck Carlton a blow on the 
face, wMch brought him senseless to the 
ground. Oswald, who was showing the or- 
ders to his own captain at the time, at once 
sprang on Dillon, and with the help of the 
officers secured him. The wretched man 
was then marched off to the guard-room, 
to pass a miserable night thinking of his 
own fancied dishonour, and anticipating 
the sad consequences which his wife's 
levity and his own hasty jealousy were 
likely to bring upon him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A OOUBT-MAETIAL. 

At the close of our last chapter we left 
Sergeant Dillon confined in the guard^room, 
for having, in a fit of jealousy, knocked 
down Sir Charles Carlton. As he was 
being taken off a prisoner, poor Mrs. 
Dillon rushed up to the ofl&cers, screaming, 
" For the love of God, gentlemen, for- 
give him. It was all my fault, I angered 
him so he did not know what he was 
doing. Oh, save him ! save ! save him !" 
and then fell down in strong hysterics. 
Some women came and took charge of 
her directly, and the doctor was called for. 
He tried every remedy he could think of, 
and the bystanders did their best to soothe 
her, by saying that Sir Charles would be 
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sure to get Dillon off. It was no use, she 
was hardly out of one paroxysm before 
she was in another, and by the following 
morning she was in a violent brain-fever. 
Out of pity all this was kept from Dillon's 
ears, but though spared the additional 
torture of knowing of his wife's illness, he 
had sufficient pain to undergo in his own 
reflections. In the sohtude of his cell, 
where, though a sergeant, he had been 
put for fear of further violence, he had 
leisure to reflect on what tad occurred. 
The only consolation to him, though at 
the same time the severest blow he could 
have received, would have been the con- 
viction that his first impression of his 
wife's guilt had been correct. This ap- 
pears a paradox, but yet it is easy to enter 
into Dillon's feelings. If his wife were 
innocent, and his attack on Carlton had 
been made without sufficient provocation, 
then he could not fail to be a prey to 
remorse for misjudging her he was bound 
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to trust, and regret* for the great military 
offence lie had committed. 

On the other supposition, come what 
might, his conscience was at rest. 
He had done what was morally right, 
though technically wrong ; but then, 
again, ease of conscience but partially 
made up for ruined domestic happiness. 
The truth was, that, struggle as he might, 
the thought would enter his head that he 
had been hasty, and without sufficient 
warrant for his suspicions. Had he then 
insulted his wife, and ruined himself from 
hastiness, for had the only thing been the 
mere letter unaccompanied by any miscon- 
duct on her part, he would have procured 
redress in a more temperate manner. A 
picture would now present itself to him, of 
his pretty young wife weeping despairingly 
alike over his unkindness and his peril. 
But no one thought occupied his brain for 
more than a minute at a time. He was 
Uke a man in delirium; fancy chased 
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fancy, resolution succeeded resolution, 
vengeance struggled with remorse. When 
morning came he was brought up to the 
orderly-room. 

The investigation into his case lasted 
but a short time. Sergeant Dillon could 
not deny his crime, and would not say 
anything in paUiation of it. Every op- 
portunity and encouragement was given 
him, but he remained sUent. Sir Charles 
Carlton, to his honour be it said, spoke 
most strongly in the prisoner's favour. 
He had heard the reason of the attack on 
him, at which, indeed, he could have made 
a shrewd guess. He declared it frankly 
to the Colonel, adding that though Ser- 
geant DiQon's jealousy was most natural, 
yet he assured him on the honour of a 
gentleman that Mrs. Dillon had been guilty 
of nothing save a httle harmless coquetry. 
Poor Dillon's face brightened up greatly 
on hearing this, but only for one moment, 
the next he was as grave and stern as 
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ever. Oswald was then called on for his 
his evidence, and he also corroborated 
what Sir Charles Carlton had said about 
jealousy being at the bottom of the 
matter. DiUon looked, he added, more 
like a maniac than anything else at the 
moment he struck the blow. Sir Charles 
repeated his self-blame, and used every 
argument he could think of to persuade 
the Colonel to deal leniently with the 
prisoner, but to no purpose. It was easy 
to see that the Colonel felt for both parties 
in this unhappy business, but his duty was 
plain. Several gross acts of insubordina- 
tion had recently occurred in the army, 
and the authorities were determined for 
the future to visit the oflFence of violence 
to a superior with the utmost severity. 
Nor under any circumstances was Dillon's 
case one which admitted of its being 
treated with exceptional leniency. 

It was true his fancied provocation had 
been great, but it would never do to 
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admit that any provocation, however 
great, could justify such a flagrant breach 
of all those laws which are imperatively 
necessary to prevent a disciphned army 
from becoming an unruly mass of tur- 
bulent rufl&ans. As an individual, Colonel 
Sharpe pitied Sergeant Dillon most sin- 
cerely; as commanding ofl&cer, he was 
compelled to apply for his trial by a 
general court-martial. This painful duty 
performed, he cleared the orderly-room, 
and addressed a most severe rebuke to 
Sir Charles Carlton, pointing out the 
fearful consequences which his wicked 
thoughtlessness and idle vanity had 
brought about. The rebuke, was, how- 
ever, hardly needed, for Sir Charles's 
grief bordered on despair, and he was 
scarcely less an object of pity than the 
prisoner himself. He possessed great 
influence, and he left no stone untried* 
to induce the Horse Guards authorities to 
overlook Dillon's offence, declaring him- 
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self quite willing to resign his commission 
in order to justify the leniency of the 
commander-in-chief. As might be antici- 
pated, he failed, and a general court- 
martial was ordered to assemble at an 
early date for Sergeant Dillon's trial. 

In the meantime, poor Mrs. Dillon's 
illness assumed a most serious aspect, so 
serious, indeed, that the doctors began to 
despair of her hfe. Under these circum- 
stances, it was considered but common 
himianity to allow her husband to have 
an interview with her. He was marched 
off to the room where she was lying, 
Oswald being selected as his escort. Arrived 
at the room, Oswald remained outside, 
where, however, he could not avoid 
hearing the fearful shrieks and incoherent 
sentences which she incessantly uttered. 
The meeting between husband and wife 
was afterwards described by the nurse as 
most affecting. When he had last seen 
her, she had been in the bloom of youth, 
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health, and beauty. Now what a sad 
wreck met his eyes ! A wreck caused by 
what is misnamed gallantry, by equally 
ill-termed harmless coquetry, and by the 
hasty and violent conduct of him who 
in his calmer moments would have shed 
his heart's blood to spare her a moment's 
pain. Her beautiful long hair had been 
cut oflF, and the sweet expressive eyes, 
hitherto so full of hfe and love, were at 
one moment fixed in a glassy stare, at 
another rolling in all the frenzy of fever. 
She did not appear to recognise her hus- 
band, who on entering had rushed to her 
side, and adjured her in the most passion- 
ate terms to speak to him; yet though 
she appeared ignorant of his presence, she 
did nothing but rave about him. 

" Robert, dear Robert, do not kill me, 
I have been foohsh, but I have always 
been true to you. I don't care for him, 
I don't, I swear it ! Oh, it is him ! take 
him away, away, away, away !" she 
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shrieked. "Bring me my husband, T 
love him ; oh, how I love him, I do indeed ! 
Who says I don't ? It's a lie, a lie, a he ! 
Dear Robert, protect me, save me, save 
me ! he's carrying me to hell ! I see the 
devils laughing, but you won't let them 
take me." Then she began muttering 
something about its being time to get 
ready for church, and its being late 
for parade, and ended with a loud and 
prolonged shriek. 

" Dear, dear Jenny ! don't you know 
me ? Don't you know your dear Robert, 
who loves you so ?" faltered Dillon. 
" Look at me ! I'm Robert, don't you 
know me ?" 

"You Robert, no, you ain't, you're 
Sir Charles Carlton; but you have got 
Robert's head on, how fiinny, ha, ha, ha !" 

At this DiUon fairly wept, and the doctor, 
seeing that the presence of her husband 
only excited Mrs. Dillon more, caught hold 
of his arm and led him unresistingly from 
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the room, promising to let liim know 
directly any change for the better took 
place. He buoyed him up with hopes, which 
were hardly heard, and were by no means 
justified by the doctor's own view of the 
csLse. Indeed the latter did not expect 
Mrs. Dillon to hve till the following morn- 
ing. Contrary to all expectations, the 
morrow's sun saw her still alive. About 
midnight she had become a httle 
calmer, and soon after sank into a sleep 
which lasted some eigh,t hours. On awak- 
ing, she regained her consciousness and 
asked for her husband. She appeared to 
have completely forgotten the past, and 
was quite satisfied on being told that he 
was absent on escort duty. 

The day appointed for the general court- 
martial arrived at last, and Sergeant 
Dillon was arraigned, tried, and convicted 
within a few hours. He pleaded guilty, 
and ofiered no defence. The witnesses 
against him were Sir Charles Carlton and 
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Oswald. Both were very unwilling to 
speak, and what they had to say was 
regularly dragged out of them by the 
court. It must be said, however, for the 
president and members, that though 
laudably anxious to get at the whole 
truth, they treated the prisoner with the 
utmost forbearance and indulgence, even 
suggesting questions to him, the answers 
to which might tell in his favour. This 
was the first time Oswald had ever wit- 
nessed a court-martial, and though on 
the whole much impressed with the de- 
corum and impartiahty displayed, he was 
disgusted at the hght way in which two 
or three of the younger members appeared 
to treat the solemn matter which was 
before them. Whilst he was giving his 
evidence, he could observe some of them 
whispering to each other, laughing, writ- 
ing httle notes, and even drawing carica- 
tures of the president, whose stern rebuke, 
however, soon put a stop to such unseemly 
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behaviour, wliich proceeded, however, 
more from thoughtlessness than want of 
feehng. 

Now came the awftd interval between 
the awarding of the sentence and its pro- 
mulgation. It may truly be said that half 
the punishment inflicted by courts-martial 
for grave ofionces consists in this unneces- 
sary suspense. Why should it exist ? It is 
contrary to the practice both of civil 
tribunals and naval courts-martial, and 
without possessing any compensating ad- 
vantage is a most cruel aggravation of 
the punishment. Dillon was a great fa- 
vourite in the regiment, and the afiair 
created the utmost excitement both among 
ofl&cers and men. A thousand specula- 
tions were hazarded as to the punishment 
which would be inflicted. Some thought 
that, considering the acknowledged pre- 
valence at that time of insubordination in 
the army, and the necessity for making 
an example, the sentence would be death. 
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Others were of opinion that it would be 
transportation, while others again, relying 
on the efforts of Sir Charles Carlton, who 
had gone to town for the purpose of using 
his influence with the authorities, hoped, 
rather than thought, that Dillon would 
be pardoned. The prisoner himself seemed 
indifferent about his own fate, and only- 
anxious to learn from day to day the slow 
progress of his wife towards convalescence. 
Several weeks had passed away, yet no in- 
telUgence about the court-martial arrived. 
At length the Colonel, one morning just 
before parade, received the important 
packet. He allowed no delay to take 
place in the promulgation of its contents. 
Immediately after the inspection of the 
different companies, the regiment was 
formed into a square facing inwards, and 
the prisoner brought out to receive sen- 
tence. He himself marched in with a 
firm step and steady eye, while of all the 
bystanders there was scarcely one, from 
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the Colonel downwards, who did not look 
pale and anxious. 

The Adjutant read out the proceedings, 
Bud when he came to that part which said 
•* No. 2075, Sergeant Dillon of the 155th 
Regiment, is arraigned upon the following 
charge," the prisoner stepped forward 
and uncovered. Everyone cursed the 
punctiUous tediousness with which the 
Adjutant read through every word of the 
proceedings of the court ; yet, when these 
came to an end, some wished that they had 
been even longer. Even suspense was then 
felt to be better than the dreadfiil certainty 
which was approaching. At length the 
reader came to the sentence, and the 
formal impassive dehberation with which 
he gave it out was torturing in the 
extreme ; though Dillon was as unmoved as 
if he had not been the person principally 
concerned. Slowly, and with due ein- 
phasis and stops, fell these words upon 
the ear : " The Court having found the 
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prisoner No. 2075, Sergeant Robert 
Dillon of the 1 SStli Regiment, guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, which being 
in breach of the Articles of War, and to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipUne, and taking into consideration 
his previous very good character, and the 
absence of previous convictions, do now 
sentence him, the prisoner No. 2075, 
Sergeant Robert DiEon of the 155th Regi- 
ment," — here there was a breathless 
silence — " to be reduced to the rank and 
pay of a Private Sentinel, and further to 
be transported beyond the seas for a 
period of fourteen years. 

(Signed,) " John Willoughbt, Co1.„ 
143rd Regiment, President. 

" Approved and coniSrmed, but in con- 
sideration of the prisoner's previous good 
character, and the great provocation 
which he imagined himself to have re- 
ceived, Her Majesty is graciously pleased 
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to remit seven years of the transportation 
awarded to him. 

" By order of Her Majesty, 
" (Signed) Wellington, F.M." 

Though a sentence equally if not more 
severe had been anticipated, yet the read- 
ing of it seemed to freeze the very blood 
in the veins of the hsteners. A general 
shudder ran through the ranks, and even 
the Colonel's voice faltered as he ordered 
the Drum-Major to cut off the sergeant's 
stripes from Dillon's arm. The latter, 
who had borne the sentence without 
blenching, turned first red and then pale 
as the insignia of his rank were torn from 
his coat. As to Oswald, he felt such a 
lump in his throat, that he thought he 
should have given way. The painful 
scene ended in the prisoner being marched 
off between a file of men to the guard 
room, exclaiming as he left the square, 
" My poor wife, it will kill her !" 
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Ere quitting this melancholy episode, 
we may add that Sir Charles Carlton, 
whom grief for the tragical consequences 
of his foolish conduct had within a few 
weeks rendered quite an old man, made 
yet another effort in Dillon*s favour. 
Through the means of an aunt, who 
was attached to the Court, he contrived 
to interest the Queen in the matter, and 
ultimately procured a promise from the 
authorities that, though it was impera- 
tively necessary, in the interests of dis- 
cipline, that Dillon should undergo a por- 
tion of his transportation, yet that as soon 
as he reached the West Indies, which was 
his destination, he should receive a free 
pardon. Not content with this, he 
secretly obtained and paid for a passage 
for Mrs. Dillon to her husband's place of 
banishment, and at the same time, and in 
a similar manner, caused an order on an 
agent in Jamacia for £1,000 to be placed 
in her hands. A few weeks after hid 
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arrival, Dillon was one day rejoiced by a 
visit from his wife bringing the pardon 
with her. 

As soon as the first joy of freedom 
had somewhat softened down, they made 
arrangements to proceed to America. 
Arrived there, the £1,000 enabled Dillon 
to purchase a nice little farm, on which 
they are, we believe, still residing, sur- 
rounded by a tribe of rosy-cheeked 
children, and by every comfort and 
happiness. Had he suspected that the 
£1,000 had come from Sir Charles Carlton, 
his proud spirit would have spumed the 
idea of accepting it. He fancied, how- 
ever, that it was the result of a regimental 
subscription, for there were several rich 
and generous officers in the corps. His 
wife, with her woman's instinct, had her 
suspicions that Carlton was the donor, 
but like a wise person kept her ideas 
to herself. It is needless to say that 
she never afterwards indulged in even 
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the most harmless coquetry, and be- 
came as exemplary in manner and 
conduct as she was really true at heart* 
As to Sir Charles Carlton, the sad story 
we have just related had a permanent effect 
on his character, and from a jovial, care- 
less, light-hearted fellow, he became grave 
and studious, and so retired in his habits 
that he obtained the nick-name of the 
" anchorite." He did not live long for 
the effects of his bitter experience to pass 
away, for in less than a year he fell, in a 
skirmish with the Kaflirs, pierced to the 
heart by an assegai. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BOUTE AND A DUCKING. 

A FORTNIGHT Subsequent to the promul- 
gation of the sentence pronounced by the 
court-martial, the order arrived for the 
regiment to proceed to Portsmouth, there 
to embark for active service at the Cape 
of Good Hope. This was good news to 
Oswald, who was already tired of the 
dreary monotony of home service, and 
longed eagerly for a campaign as the only 
chance of obtaining a commission. Mixed 
with this feehng, was one of sorrow at 
the idea that he was about to quit the 
fortunate land which contained all he held 
dearest in the world. It is true that, even 
if his pride would have permitted the 
attempt, he had no opportunity of seeing 
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Ellen as long as he occupied his present 
humble position. Still, to be near to the 
beloved object, even though unable to see 
her, is a source of happiness to an ardent 
lover such as Oswald. He would not take 
leave of his sister in person. He was 
convinced that it would by no means 
improve Edith's position were she * to 
receive a visit from a corporal, even, 
though that corporal was her own brother, 
and of far better birth than her employers. 
England was very different then from 
what it is in these days of volunteers ; 
and at the time we are writing of, the red 
coat was with vulgar ignorance viewed, 
even by those who ought to have known 
better, as a certain badge of infamy and 
licentiousness. Yet these very contem- 
ners of the army were always the first 
to pet it whenever their wealth or persons 
were in danger. Fear makes some people 
wonderfully Hberal in their ideas. 

We have said that Oswald looked for- 
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ward to embarkation, on the whole, with 
great pleasure, as affording the only 
chance of gaining that distinction without 
which he could never hope to win Ellen's 
hand. There were many, however, in the 
regiment, both officers and men, who 
regarded the order for departure differ- 
ently. With the former, the reason for 
their objections was debt. As long as 
the regiment was likely to remain some 
time in Ancaster, the tradesmen could 
not be too courteous and obliging in 
giving credit. 

" Oh, it's of no consequence, sir. 
Whenever you find it convenient to settle 
our little account. There's no hurry. 
We have just had down a sweet collection 
of pins from our London agent. Allow 
me to show you some, &c." 

When the order of readiness arrived, a 
very different tone was adopted. The 
ante-room was beset by tradesmen, 
urgently pressing for the settlement of 
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their little bills, which but a week before 
had been of no consequence whatever, 
and the barrack gate was besieged by 
baUiffs seeking to arrest some of those 
officers who were the most heavily 
involved. The corporal at the gate 
received strict orders to keep all suspi- 
cious-looking people out, and his vigilance 
was taxed to the utmost. Every sort 
of trick was employed to gain admittance. 
One bailiff pretended he had a complaint 
to make to the commanding officer, and 
insisted on being allowed to see him. 
Another declared he was an uncle of one 
of the soldier's wives, while a third 
affirmed he was a tradesman from London 
who had business with the messman. 
The corporals were, however, well trained, 
and inexorable alike to threats and bribes. 
The consequence of this perseverance on 
the part of the bailiffs was that for a 
whole fortnight some four of the officers 
remained close prisoners within the 
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baoracks, with the exception of a few 
occasions on which they managed to slip 
out by the back gate. The great fear was 
that they would be arrested on the way to 
the railway station, and one of the officers 
in question contrived a very artfiil plan 
for eluding his persevering watchers. 

The day before that on which the 
regiment was to start, he obtained leave 
to go with the detachment sent on in 
advance to take over the ship. To the 
amusement of both officers and men, when 
the party was paraded, he fell in with the 
men dressed in private's clothes, with a 
knapsack on his back, a musket in his 
hand, a bushy pair of red whiskers, a wig of 
the same colour, and altogether so disguised, 
that even his own mother would not have 
recognised him. When the detachment 
issued from the barrack gate, they found 
it crowded as usual by a host of bailiffis, 
who curiously scanned the face of the 
officer in command, but finding that he 
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was one with whom they had no concern, 
they took no more notice, little thinking 
that their prey was at that moment in the 
centre of the ranks, and within three 
paces of them. Another officer had a 
still more narrow escape. He managed to 
get mixed up with his men as they 
marched off, and thus contrived to elude 
the baihff for the time. Just, however, as 
they reached the railway station, the latter 
caught sight of his victim, and rushing 
forward, was on the point of seizing him, 
when the officer knocked him down with 
one well-dehvered leffc-hander, and the 
next instant was inside the station, which 
was kept clear of all save the mihtary and 
the railway officials. 

The causes of regret at being ordered 
abroad were quite different with the men 
from those which had influenced the 
officers. The former had found but few 
tradesmen wilUng to trust them, debts 
being generally rather an appendage of the 
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rich than of the poor. They had, however, 
their own sources of annoyance in abun- 
dance. Some lamented the departiu-e 
from sweethearts, others who had not 
been married with leave, and whose wives 
were in excess of those permitted to em- 
bark, looked forward with bleeding hearts 
to being separated from all they held most 
dear. Others again, whose wives were 
daily expecting their confinement, dreaded 
the effect of a journey on them whilst in a 
weak state of health. And in truth, two 
poor women were obliged to proceed with 
the regiment in less than six days after 
the birth of their children. 

The march through the town was one 
of the most curious sights Oswald had 
ever beheld. Many a man's sweetheart 
was then for the first time discovered, and 
the crowd of women — maid-servants, fac- 
tory girls, and apprentices — all anxious 
for a parting word with Jemmy, Bobby, 
or Joe, was so great, that the regiment 
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could only get into the station by ones 
and twos at a time. Such kissing, crying, 
shaking hands, and " you'll write to me 
from Portsmouth," that one would have 
thought the town was Ml of broken hearts. 
It was astonishing how soon these tearful 
eyes were dried, and those broken hearts 
healed, under the influence of the attrac- 
tions of the regiment which succeeded the 
155th. 

A good many old non-commissioned 
officers having been discharged as unfit 
for active service, several vacancies were 
created, and Oswald became full corporal 
the day before leaving Ancaster. We 
may here mention that when his brother 
John heard of his approaching departure, 
he sent him a letter full of good advice, 
and a post-office order for £1, accompanied 
by an expression of regret that a press 
of business would prevent him from com- 
ing to bid him good-bye, but that he 
wished him every good fortune in the rather 
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miserable profession he had selected for 
himself. The letter Oswald forwarded to 
his sister, the post-office order he re- 
turned, with cold thanks for his brother*8 
generosity, of which, however, he was 
not, he was " glad to say, in any want/' 

When they reached Portsmouth, the 
head-quarters, with which was Oswald, at 
once embarked on board the chartered 
steamer " Typhoon" — ^the other compa- 
nies being accommodated in a man-of-war 
transport. The last thing Oswald did, ere 
leaving shore, was to post a letter to 
Ellen. The address was written in a 
feigned hand, and enclosed nothing but a 
sheet of paper, at the top of which was 
drawn his crest — ^a griffin — and a forget- 
me-not. 

To leave one's native land for the first 
time is, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, a trial of firmness which no one, 
save he who has experienced it, can appre- 
ciate. To Oswald, who left behind him an 
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only sister, and one dearer still than a 
sister, without having been able to grant 
himself the sweet sorrow of saying fare- 
well, it was doubly painful. 

" If I only knew that she still cared for 
me — that she looked forward, as I do, to 
our some day being united — that she would 
seek to watch over my career — ^that she 
even knew that I had left England — ^I 
should not so much care. Perhaps she 
has already forgotten me, or only thinks 
of the past as a piece of girhsh folly ; per- 
haps, even, she is already engaged to 
some one else. No ! I cannot beheve that 
— my EUen is no fickle flirt ! Yet — ^yet — 
women are changeable, and easily worked 
on by their family, when the lover is 
absent. Away with these thoughts ! they 
are treason to love. * Trust ever' shall 
be my motto; and if courage, energy, 
and a fi:xed hope can do anything, I will, 
before many years have passed, return to 
claim her as my bride." 
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A voyage in a troop-ship is a monoto- 
nous affair, yet some incidents do occa- 
sionally vary the tedium of eating, sleep- 
ing, keeping watch, and staring over a 
vast expanse of sea, unbroken by a 
single ship. 

When near the Tropics the wind, which, 
hitherto, had been very favourable, suddenly 
&iled, and while getting up steam, with 
which they had as yet been enabled to 
dispense, the vessel's speed diminished to 
about two knots per hour. That morning 
several sharks had been swimming after 
the ship, but they had soon disappeared. 
At this precise moment, when every one 
was watching the smoke slowly issuing 
from the fimnel, a child belonging to one 
of the soldier's wives suddenly gave 
a spring, and, as the mother was standing 
close to the bulwarks, fell into the sea. 
The distracted woman uttered a piercing 
shriek, and would have jumped after her 
child had she not been held. That fearftd 
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cry of a " man overboard," wliich no one 
can forget who has once heard it, was 
raised. The oflBcer of the watch promptly 
gave the order to heave the ship to, and 
lower away the boats. The captain hur- 
ried out of his cabin. Every one rushed 
to the side, while a dozen voices were 
heard all speaking at once — some asking 
their neighbours what had happened, and 
others recommending every imaginable 
absurdity. Above all was heard the 
shrieking of women. 

As soon as the captain came on deck 
he shouted " silence fore and aft — Slower 
away the port hfe-boat." Order was at 
once restored; but nothing could have 
saved the infant, if Oswald had not, at 
the moment of its falling, been standing 
at the bulwarks, close to the break of the 
poop. 

Almost ere the] child had reached the 
water, he, without even waiting to throw off 
his coat, sprang over the side. When he 
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rose lie saw it floating past, supported 
by its clothes, within a yard of him. He 
made a clutch, and seized it just as it was 
on the point of sinking. Knowing the 
importance of husbanding his strength, 
he struck out leisurely towards the ship, 
which in an instant had left him far 
behind. Being an excellent swimmer, he 
managed for some minutes to keep him- 
self easily afloat, but his clothes soon be- 
came saturated with water, and weighed 
him down terribly. No one who has not 
tried it can imagine the difficulty, even 
when unincumbered by clothes, of sup- 
porting the lightest human body in the 
water, when, as in the case of this un- 
fortunate child, it is perfectly helpless 
and inert. The difficulty is much in- 
creased when one is not only dragged 
down by one's own wet garments, but 
also by the additional weight of the sup- 
ported body's wet clothes. Feeling his 
strength begin to fail, Oswald turned on 
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his back and tried to float — a position 
which, owing to the dfficulty of keeping the 
child's head above water, he found even 
more fatiguing than the former one. 

All this time he had been watching, 
with the utmost eagerness, the arrival of 
a boat to his assistance. The swell of the 
sea was so great that he could only catch 
occasional glimpses of the ship, and of the 
efforts that were made to save him. Being 
young, brave, and sanguine, he had, 
at first, little fear of the result; stOl he 
watched, first, every movement on board 
the ship, and then every yard's progress 
of the boat itself, with an absorbing in- 
terest, which, curiously enough, at first, had 
little of self in it. It seemed to him that 
he was merely a looker-on at a highly in- 
teresting tragedy, and it was only when 
his strength began to fail that he realised 
the fact that his life was the stake in the 
desperate game in which the efforts of 
the boat's crew, on the one side, and 
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time and his own strength, on the other, 
were the respective adversaries. Still, even 
at the moment when he was thus regard- 
ing the adventure rather with the feeUngs 
of an interested spectator than of an 
actor whose Ufe depended on the issue, he 
could not help feeling angry at the un- 
accountable delay in lowering the boat. 
To those on board the time appeared but 
a few moments, but to him an age. 

We will now return to the poop for a 
short time. We heard the captain give 
the order to lower away the port hfe-boat. 
A crowd of sailors, soldiers, and officers 
rushed to obey the order, but, in their 
very eagerness, they impeded each other. 
First of all, the falls became jammed, and 
when that had been rectified the fore tackle 
was lowered away so much more quickly 
than the after tackle, that the bows of 
the boat reached the water before the stem, 
and the men who had already taken their 
places in it were nearly thrown out by the 
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jerk. When, at last, the boat had started, 
the officer in charge was utterly at a loss 
in what direction to steer, and was, at 
first, proceeding in one quite contrary to 
that in which Oswald was. Fortunately^ 
the chief officer had anticipated the diffi- 
culty, and, standing in the mizen-rigging 
where he could catch occasional glimpses 
of Oswald as the ship rose with the swell 
of the sea, by a wave of his hat directed 
the course of the boat, which now pulled 
as rapidly towards our hero as it could be 
impelled by six stout rowers, excited by 
the imminence of his danger, and urged 
both by the voice of their commander and 
their own admiration for a daring act 
of humanity. In the meantime, the dis- 
tance between Oswald and the ship had 
increased to rather more than half a mile. 
The excitement on board was intense. The 
distance to be passed over by the boat 
before he could be saved, the danger of 
sharks, and the rapidly faUing night, 
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together with the little UkeHhood that, 
encumbered by his own dress and the 
weight of the child, he could keep himself 
afloat for any length of time, rendered the 
odds against his being saved very great. 
The poor mother stood straining her fixed 
and glaring eyes in the direction, and it 
would be diflficult to say whether anxiety 
for her, or for the gallant lad who was so 
nobly risking his hfe, predominated in the 
minds of the pitying bystanders. 

When we last left Oswald his strength 
was failing, and for the first time he began 
to realize the perils of his position. 
Thoughts of EUen now flashed across his 
mind. Would she hear of his death, and 
how it had occurred ? Would she grieve 
for him? — would she be proud of her 
lover's conduct? Little did she know of 
his present plight. Oh! that he could 
witness an approving smile on her sweet 
face — ^that he could hear her call him " her 
brave Oswald !" It would, he thought, so 
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strengthen liini that he could go on strug- 
ghng with the waves for ever. Then 
flashed across his brain all the kind and 
tender words she had ever addressed to 
him, and the last interview, when their 
mutual love had been declared, presented 
itself before his eyes with all the vividness 
of reality. Next he thought of his poor 
sister, left desolate and bereaved, to 
struggle alone with a hard fate and an 
unsympathising world. He pictured to 
himself her despair when informed of his 
death, a calamity which, even though she 
was supported by true religious principle, 
he knew it would be hard for her to bear. 
By this time he had almost made up his 
mind that he must be lost, and, in an 
instant, all his past Ufe, all his sins of 
omission and commission, flashed through 
his mind. For one moment the idea 
occurred to him that, if he were to aban- 
don the child to its fate, he might himself 
yet be saved. The temptation lasted, 
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however, but a second. He spumed the 

thought as a suggestion of the devil, and 

mentally registered an oath to God that, 

come what might, he and his burden should 

perish or be saved together. All this time 

the danger he was in from sharks had 

not suggested itself to him, but when the 

thought crossed his mind it had such an 

effect on him, in his weakened, exhausted 

state, as almost to paralyse his limbs, and 

cause him to abandon all farther attempts 

to keep himself afloat. A prayer to God 

gave him fresh strength, and he still 

struggled on, though feebly and with 

difficulty. During aU this mental agony 

he was not supported by a consciousness 

of the persevering efforts that were being 

made for his deliverance. 

Being low down in the water, the swell 
being great, and the boat a small object 
in the vast heaving ocean, he could not see 
that assistance was rapidly approaching. 
The great danger was, that, from the same 
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causes, the boat's crew miglit be close by 
and yet not perceive him. He once 
imagined he heard a cry and endeavoured 
to answer it, but receiving no reply he set 
it down to fancy. He thought it was 
hard to die so young, especially in so good 
a cause, but resigned himself to the will 
of the Almighty, with whom he strove as 
he best might to make his peace by 
prayer. His strength had now all but 
left him, he was taking in water at every 
breath, green fields seemed to swim before 
his eyes, and he was only kept afloat by 
mechanical, and, as it were, involuntary 
efforts. At length, just as he was on the 
point of sinking, he felt something touch 
him. Setting it down as a shark, he ex- 
pected the next instant to find himself 
torn by the monster's fearful teeth, and 
lost all consciousness. When he came to 
himself he was in the boat, and within a 
few hundred yards of the ship. The poor 
little child was lying by his side, but gave 
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no signs of life. They had been luckily dis- 
covered on the top of a wave just as the boat 
was about to return to the ship in despair, 
and the touch he mistook for the snout of 
the formidable sea-monster proceeded from 
the hand of the officer who had clutched 
him by the collar and dragged him over 
the gunwale. He was so weak that he 
was obUged to be assisted out of the boat. 
No Roman conqueror ever received a more 
sincere and enthusiastic ovation than did 
Oswald when he appeared on the deck. 
The poor mother was too distracted about 
her child to say anything to him then, 
but when, a short time after, her fears 
were relieved, and her child restored to 
consciousness, nothing could exceed the 
fervour of her gratitude. Oswald himself 
was at once taken charge of by the sur- 
geon, and after swallowing a glass of raw 
brandy and changing his clothes he found 
himself httle the worse for his exploit. 
Besides the approval of his conscience, 
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the enthusiasm of every one on board, 
and the gratitude of the poor mother, he 
met with a reward which was specially 
gratifying to him as a soldier, in the com- 
mendation of his colonel. Colonel Sharpe, 
as soon as he found that Oswald was un- 
injured by his immersion, assembled the 
whole regiment, and in the presence of 
every one thus addressed him : 

" Corporal Hastings, your conduct to- 
day not only reflects honour on yourself, 
but also on the regiment, which may well 
be proud to number you among its 
soldiers. Your own conscience is suffi- 
cient reward to a man like you, but 
I should be sorry not to bestow some 
mark of my estimation of the gallant 
manner in which you have behaved. I can- 
not make you a fuU sergeant, as there are 
no vacancies, but depend upon it, your 
future promotion and advancement shall 
be my care. In the meantime I appoint 
you lance-sergeant, and shall take care that 
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the Commander-in-Cliief is made ac- 
quainted with your gallantry." 

At these words the enthusiasm of the 
men overcame the instinct of miUtary 
discipline, and Oswald was saluted with 
three cheers, in the midst of which, after 
thanking the colonel in a few broken 
words, he retired below with a heart ftill 
to bursting, of joy and hope. " One more 
step," he thought, " up the ladder which 
is to bring me to Ellen." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

SoLDiEES are curious beings, and their 
code of morality is strangely imperfect. 
Men whom you could trust with untold 
gold, who could see valuable articles with- 
out the sKghtest idea of taking them, who 
would scorn the imputation of theft as the 
greatest insult which could be offered to 
them, are yet unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of Kquor. An instance of the truth 
of the above observation happened soon 
after the occurrence of the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter. Oswald's 
hammock was slung close to the communi- 
cation between the troop-deck and the 
ofl&cers' lower deck cabins. Just outside 
the former was a sort of store-cabin in 
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which the steward kept the wine required 
for daily consumption. The door was 
fastened by a chain and padlock, but the 
wood was somewhat rotten, and it needed 
little force to draw the staple. This fact 
some of the men had discovered, and one 
dark,, rough night, when the ship was 
rolling heavily, they determined to force 
the lock and have a carouse. By insert- 
ing the point of a bayonet in the staple, 
the latter was soon wrenched out, and it 
was but the work of three or four minutes 
more to break open a case of brandy, and 
for each man to secure a bottle. They 
were just about to sneak off with their 
plunder, when a light was suddenly cast 
on their faces, and they found themselves 
in the custody of Sergeant Hastings and 
a party of the guard. 

Oswald, who usually slept soundly, had 
that night been very wakeful. Weird 
voices seemed to him to float on the storm, 
and the fierce north wind to give utter- 
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ance to those angry words of Mr. Kirkman, 
by which the latter had sought to wither up 
his httle Eden of love and ambition. All of 
a sudden he was aroused from his reverie 
by the appearance of several dark forms 
passing one after the other between 'his 
hammock and the lamp. He shghtly 
raised his head, and discovered that they 
were making towards the lower deck 
cabins. What their object was he could 
not for the moment guess, but it was clear 
that they were on some evil errand. 
Quietly getting out of his hammock, he 
hurried noiselessly to the sergeant of the 
guard, and, obtaining the assistance of a 
strong party, reached the store-cabin just 
as the thieves were about to decamp with 
their booty. 

An inquiry the following morning ended 
in a court-martial, which sentenced two of 
the oflfenders to be flogged, and the 
remainder to various terms of imprison- 
ment. Among those who suffered the 
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latter pitnislimeiit was the father of the 
child whom Oswald had so recently saved. 
Oswald was much grieved at being instru- 
mental in bringing him to justice, for 
apart fix)m the distress of his wife, 
who was a most respectable woman, 
he had commenced to feel something like 
r^ard for the man to whom he had 
rendered so great a service. It is scarcely 
a recognized truth, yet it is indisputable, 
that nothing tends so much to give rise to 
friendship as the fact of having bestowed 
a favour. If you wish a person to feel 
kindly towards you, put yourself in the 
way of receiving a kindness from him. 
That kindness, if the memory of it be 
not allowed to fade, will constitute a 
strong claim for the future in your behalf 
As we have said above, soldiers view 
leniently any violation of the eighth com- 
mandment where liquor is concerned, and 
Oswald's popularity, before so high on 
account of his gallantry, at once disap- 
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peared. This is the way of the world, 
and especially of soldiers ; yet it would be 
unfair, in consequence, to term soldiers 
more ungrateful than other people. The 
apparent ingratitude arises from the cir- 
cumstance that with soldiers and other 
imperfectly educated classes — of course 
there are exceptions — ^the mind is inca- 
pable of retaining more than one impres- 
sion at a time, and the last effaces those 
which have preceded it. It is not that 
the service rendered, or the kindness 
bestowed, is denied, but that the feelings 
excited by the service or kindness are 
supplanted by others of a contrary, and 
because fresher, of a stronger nature. It 
is rather the want of capacity of mind, 
than of heart, which is to be blamed. 
Moreover, the recent feelings are generally 
fleeting, and time and reflection often 
bring back those which have been tem- 
porarily supplanted. Be that as it may, 
Oswald became after the robbery of the 
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brandy very unpopular, and many were 
the muttered oaths of vengeance regis- 
tered against him by those who had 
sufltered from his wakeftdness. Some of 
these threats came to his ears; but con- 
scious of the rectitude and regularity of 
his conduct, he paid no heed to them. He 
had yet to learn from bitter experience the 
truth of Shakespeare's celebrated passage. 

" Be thou as chaste as ice, as piu-e as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny." 

The memory of the theft of the brandy, 
however, had at length apparently begim 
to die away; the oflfenders had finished 
their imprisonment, and the matter 
seemed forgotten; when all of a sudden 
several petty thefts of tobacco, knives, 
and similar trifles took place, or at all 
events were reported to the commanding 
oflBcer as having taken place. 

Every exertion was made to dis- 
cover the thieves, but without success. 
Two circumstances were remarkable; 
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namely, that the nominal losers seemed to 
be but Kttle annoyed after the first com- 
plaint, and that the siifierers' berths 
were all close to where Oswald slept. At 
last it was rumoured that a silver watch 
belonging to one of the men had been 
stolen. The fact reaching the sergeant- 
major's ears, he informed Colonel Sharpe 
of it. The latter, finding matters were 
becoming serious, at once ordered an imme- 
diate search of every one's berth and 
person. 

Oswald's spirit chafed at the idea of the 
degradation, and he expressed himself 
somewhat warmly on the subject — a cir- 
cumstance which his enemies did not 
fail to remark and draw attention to, after- 
wards — ^but yet submitted quietly to the 
disagreeable ordeal when it came to his 
turn. To his imspeakable horror, as well 
as the intense surprise of the searchers, 
the missing watch was found in Oswald's 
shako. He turned as pale as ashes, and 
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stammered forth a few broken umneaning 
words. Now superficial observers always 
look on agitation as a proof of guilt, and 
unfortunately superficial observers are ge- 
nerally in the majority. Colonel Sharpe, 
Captain Frankland, and indeed most of 
the officers, would, fi'om their knowledge 
of Oswald's character, as soon have sus- 
pected the Archbishop of Canterbury of 
such a crime as him, and those who did 
not know him were dazzled by his gal- 
lantry, and very illogically decided that so 
brave a man could not be a thief. We say 
illogically, for the records of the British 
army, even were they unconfirmed by 
other evidence, conclusively prove that 
great courage is often found in conjunction 
with a total deficiency of the moral sense. 
Unfortunately the internal conviction of 
his officers availed Oswald little. The 
watch was proved by the evidence of two 
witnesses to have been in the possession of 
its rightfiil owner on the preceding even- 
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ing, was missed the next morning, and, 
on search being made, found in Oswald's 
shako. He could not say that he had 
seen any one meddling with his things, 
and there was no evidence to show that 
there existed .any spite on the part of the 
owner against him. 

No, the case was too clear — Oswald him- 
self felt it was so — and the only reasonable 
inference was that the gallant, plausible 
gentleman soldier was a thief! He ear- 
nestly and proudly protested his innocence, 
and the colonel and some few of the oflBicers 
believed him ; still the evidence was most 
damning, and there was no choice left 
but to place him under arrest, pre- 
paratory to trial by a coTu-t-martial. It 
was most painftd for the small number 
who still behoved him, to witness the 
sudden revolution of popular feeUng. Those 
who had hitherto envied and disUked him, 
but had been forced into an imwilling ad- 
miration, were of course unmeasured in 
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their exultation and abuse of the smooth- 
faced hypocrite who had been always 
thought such a mighty fine fellow ; while 
the oflicers, and the few among the men 
who had been his partizans, were so angry 
at the blow their vanity had received, 
through the discovery of the deception by 
which, notwithstanding all the penetra- 
tion with which they imagined themselves 
endowed, they had been duped, that they 
were, if possible, more bitter against him 
than his enemies. Foiu* individuals were 
an exception to this rule, namely Colonel 
Sharpe, Captain Frankland, Oswald's 
comrade, and the woman whose child he 
had saved. These stoutly refiised in their 
own minds to believe him guilty of the 
crime which he had so obviously committed, 
and the three latter openly declared their 
conviction that he was the victim of 
spite. 

To describe the feeling of an honourable 
man under undeserved disgrace is a pain- 
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fill task at all times ; but is especially so 
when the disgrace comes like a sudden 
cloud to obscure a horizon which but a 
moment before had been bright with fair 
hopes and aspirations. At first Oswald 
was too much stunned to feel the full force 
of the blow. Something dreadful had 
occurred, but he hardly knew what. It 
was as if a hideous night-mare, from which 
he had a sort of idea he should awake, 
were oppressing him. 

At length in the same manner as the 
eye gradually accustoms itself to the 
darkness and recovers in some measure its 
powers, so did Oswald's mind begin to 
perceive and recognise distinctly the 
features and circumstances of his misfor- 
tune. An anxious consideration of the 
position in which he found himself, some- 
what stifled the aching of his heart. 
Consideration, however, afforded but little 
comfort. Everything was black around 
him. The evidence, though circumstan- 
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tial, was most conclusive, and lie felt that 
he could oppose to it but a bare denial, 
which, even though it might be believed, 
could not be accepted by his judges. 

Nothing was before him but a shameful 
pimishment, to be followed by a future of 
unmerited obscurity and disgrace. Would 
Ellen hear of it ? — would she believe him 
guilty? Her parents would, at all 
events; and it added to his own misery 
to think of the pain and humiliation which 
would thereby be inflicted on her. No- 
thing in life was now left to live for ; and 
how sudden the blow ! Only one short 
hour before he would not have changed 
places with any one in the ship, and now 
who so degraded as to be lower than he I 
Death would be a mercy ; it was easy of 
accomphshment too. The blue sea posi- 
tively seemed to woo him to rest in her 
bosom. But no, the temptation, however 
strong, must be resisted. The idea of 
dying and leaving behind him a name 
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tainted with dishonour, one which both 
Ellen and his sister would never be able, 
the one to hear and the other to bear 
without shame, was too dreadful. This 
thought nerved him to endurance, and he 
determined that come what might he 
would endure his lot, and live but to clear 
his fame. Memories of home now flitted 
across his brain. His father appeared to 
his mind's eye, and his image suggested 
the old country church where his dead 
parent had so often inculcated the doctrines 
and precepts of Jesus. 

Feelings of despair and rebellion against 
God gave way in time to those of Christian 
hope and trust, a burst of tears gave relief 
to his overwrought spirit, and Oswald felt 
comparatively hopeful and happy. The 
next day the court-martial took place. 
The prosecution completely established 
his guilt, and Oswald, put upon his 
defence, could only vainly protest that he 
was innocent. The defence was just on 
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the point of being concluded, and the 
prisoner's conviction seemed certain, 
when at the critical moment a note firom 
Captain Frankland was brought to the 
President, who, after reading it, gave 
orders that Private Bm-ke should be called 
as a witness for the prisoner. The court 
looked astonished, and Oswald himself 
appeared stupefied with surprise. The 
surprise soon changed into ecstasy, when 
Burke, having been sworn, gave evidence 
to the effect that, though he himself had 
nothing to do with the plot, yet that the 
perpetrator of it, a man called Johnson, 
who had been one of those punished for 
stealing the brandy, knowing that he, 
Burke, had also suffered imprisonment for 
the same offence, and thinking that he 
entertained feelings of revenge which out- 
weighed his gratitude towards the saviour 
of his child — ^for it was Bm'ke's baby 
whom Oswald had rescued fi'om drowning 
— ^had confided to him how nicely he had 
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paid off Sergeant Hastings. He told him 
that he, Johnson, had himself stolen the 
watch and placed it in Oswald's shako. 

Both of them had been ignorant at the 
time that Mrs. Burke was within earshot. 
Burke went on to relate that, though at 
first shocked at the intelligence, yet that 
he feared the vengeance of Johnson, who 
threatened to stick a knife into him if he 
peached. He, moreover, thought that it 
would be useless to give evidence of what he 
had heard, as Johnson, with diabohcal cun- 
ning, had said to another ruflSan, his Mend 
— on observing a little hesitation in Burke's 
face — " If you dare try and split, here's 
Tom Spencer will swear that I told you I 
knew nothing about the robbery, and 
wondered who .could have taken the 
watch." 

Afterwards, Mrs. Burke, who had heard 
part of the communication, and all the 
subsequent threat, had pressed him to teU 
her what Johnson had been saying, and on 
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his doing so, had, by taUdng of their child, 
worked on him to such an extent that at last 
she induced him to come forward. She 
threatened also that if he refused to 
speak, she would say what she had heard, 
when he, Burke, would be sure to get into 
trouble too. This decided him, and he 
determined to offer himself as a witness. 
All this was confirmed by Mrs. Burke 
herself in the most straightforward and 
affecting manner. Oswald's comrade also 
deposed that he had that moment heard 
Johnson say, as the last witness for the 
prosecution left the presence of the court- 
martial, 

"I think I have d — d weU paid off 
that sergeant for bringing me to the 
triangles." 

The affair now took quite a different 
course, and the court being cleared, in less 
than three minutes broke up without 
Oswald's being again brought in to hear 
evidence given as to his character. This 
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circumstance showed lie had been ac- 
quitted, and within half an hoiu* the 
matter was definitively set at rest by the 
minutes of the proceedings which were read 
out on parade. The decision of the court 
was that Oswald was fiiUy and honourably 
acquitted. Nor was this all. Colonel 
Sharpe took the opportunity of declaring 
in presence of the whole regiment that 
Sergeant Hastings returned to his duty 
without the shghtest stain on his charac- 
ter. As to Johnson, he was at once 
placed in confinement with a view to his 
being tried by a district court-martial on 
his arrival at the Cape for theft and 
perjiuy. The reader will be glad to learn 
that this blackguard ultimately was sen- 
tenced to a year's imprisonment and dis- 
missal from the service. 

The monotony of the voyage was now 
for some time unbroken by anything but 
the appearance of a soUtary whale, an 
event which was celebrated by the men 
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-with * three cheers/ given with as much 
good will as if they had captured a 
fortress. When within 200 miles of their 
destination, an event took place which 
very near brought the voyage to a tragical 
termination. One night about twelve 
o'clock, the sentry near the hold summoned 
the sergeant of the guard and informed him 
that there was a strong smell of fire. 
The Adjutant and commanding officer were 
immediately called, but by the time they 
arrived on the spot, flames had burst out 
and the whole ship was alarmed. 

The bugle at once sounded for the men 
to repair to fire quarters, and though at 
first there was a slight rush and some 
Httle confiision, yet the Colonel's voice 
soon restored order. The ship was imme- 
diately placed before the wind, to prevent 
the flames fi:'om being driven aft in the 
direction of the magazine. The pumps 
were rigged and brought to bear on 
the fire, and an attempt was made to 
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smotlier it with wet blankets. The maga- 
zine was also drowned. In spite of all 
the eflforts of men and officers, the fiames 
could not be subdued, and it became 
probable that if no ship came to the 
rescue, the crew and passengers of the 
** Typhoon" would soon have to choose 
between three alternatives, namely, a 
watery grave, a fiery death, or the chance 
of Ufe in boats and on rafts on a tossing 
sea. Indeed we doubt whether the 
soldier's courage is ever exposed to such a 
severe trial as in the case of a fire at sea. 
Yet for all that, how seldom do they 
falter, how nobly do they perform their 
duty ! 

Fire seems to exercise a refining and puri- 
fying influence on them, to bring out their 
better quaUties, and to cause those of a 
grosser nature to evaporate. The wonder- 
ful power of discipline was in this instance 
most wonderfiiUy exempUfied. On the brink 
of eternity, with apparently little to hope 
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or fear from man, with the roaring of the 
flames and the ftuy of the waves holding 
up to scorn the weak power of their 
earthly masters, the soldiers of the 155th 
showed themselves as obedient to orders 
as if in the barrack yard. Disciphne had 
become with them so fixed an instinct, 
that it was, so to speak, a second 
nature, capable of resisting even the 
influence which the fear of approach- 
ing death might have been supposed to 
exercise over them. With some a sense 
of duty produced this marvellous efifect, 
with others a natural insensibility to 
danger, but with the majority it was the 
second instinct we have alluded to which 
suddenly transformed them into heroes. 
Oswald was surprised to find how Uttle 
time for thought was left him by the 
necessity for exertion, the excitement of 
&cing the present danger and of attaining 
the absorbing aim of all, that of extin- 
guishing the fire. 
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Far from experiencing anything like 
fear, he, somewhat to his own astonish- 
ment, felt that pleasurable excitement 
common to all brave men when their 
energies are suddenly called forth to their 
fiillest extent. Being somewhat of a 
philosopher, he was much interested by 
observing, in the midst of his labours, how 
the peril affected different individuals, and 
confirmed or modified the opinions he had 
previously entertained of their characters. 
The coloijel, generally so calm and quiet, 
seemed animated by an energy of which 
he had hardly thought him capable, while 
the adjutant so blustering and noisy on 
parade, sunk into a mere machine, with 
hardly sufficient self-possession to carry 
out his orders. Some of the most reck- 
less and thoughtless, both of officers and 
men, were heard muttering prayers for 
their deliverance with an earnestness 
which savoured more of fear than piety ; 
and, at the same time, the quiet and. 
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apparently indolent, timid men exhibited 
the greatest self-possession and activity. 
Yet, whatever might be the inward feelings 
of those on board, all save one laboured 
obediently and assiduously to carry out 
Colonel Shape's directions That one was 
the sergeant-major. As soon as the alarm 
was given, he dropped on his knees and 
began uttering the most piteous and inco- 
herent prayers to the Almighty for his 
own personal safety, till Oswald, shaking 
him by the shoulder, told him he had 
better work as well as pray. 

The fire had already lasted some hours, 
and day had dawned without discovering 
to the himdreds of eager eyes which 
scanned the horizon any sign of a ship 
coming to the rescue. The flames seemed, 
if anything, to be gaining the upper 
hand, and some of the sailors, as well as a 
few of the soldiers, declared that they were 
worn out with fatigue, and, since they 
must die, they would have a good drink 
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first. Acting on this threat, they made a 
rush for the steward's store-room, but 
Oswald, who, at the fitst intimation of 
their intention, had been sent by the 
Colonel with a few steady men to defeat 
their purpose, ran one man through with a 
bayonet, which so intimidated the others 
that they desisted, and made a rush for 
the boats. 

So quick and sudden was the movement, 
and so taken up with the task of extin- 
guishing the fire were the rest of the 
troops and crew, that the cowards had 
already lowered away a boat, and got 
into it before they could be prevented. 
Amongst them, the sergeant-major ma- 
naged to conceal himself, though, as soon 
as his companions had put off from the 
ship, he began to shout out that he had 
been forced in, and to beg to be taken 
back again. He, however, soon ceased 
his exclamations, on his companions telling 
him, with fearful oaths, that if he didn't 
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leave off they would throw him overboard, 
and leave him to swim on board as he 
could. 

We have said that every effort which 
skill could suggest, or untiring energy 
effect, was employed to combat the pro- 
gress of the flames. After hours of work 
the conviction began to gain ground, even 
amongst the most sanguine, that the Are 
was gaining the upper hand and making 
rapid progress. Still while a chance of 
success remained the exhausted soldiers 
and sailors toiled on. 

At length, when the last glimmering of 
hope had disappeared, safety was at hand. 
With a rapidity not uncommon in that 
part of the world, the sky became over- 
cast, and soon a perfect deluge of rain 
burst from the heavens. 

Encouraged to fresh and extraordinary 
exertions by the appearance of this new 
ally, the soldiers and crew began first to 
check, then to drive back the flames, and 
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eventually to extinguish the last spark of 
that fearfiil conflagration which had so 
nearly cost all on board their hves. One 
danger had been escaped, but another 
equally great, and little less terrible, still 
threatened them. The ship was a complete 
wreck, nothing being left of it but the 
mere shell, with the exception of the poop 
and the extreme after-part of the vessel. 
The shghtest rough weather, even a heavy 
swell, would infalUbly cause destruction, 
They were upwards of two hundred miles 
from the nearest port, the engines had 
been destroyed, as well as all the rigging 
and masts, except a portion of the mizen 
mast and rigging. 

Moreover, the food and water at half 
allowance only sufficed for twenty-four 
hours. Fortunately the heavy rain had 
caused the sea to subside, and a light air 
from the westward sprung up. The tired 
men were called upon for fresh exertions 
in rigging jury masts, and in repairing 
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and splicing the damaged mizen rigging. 
The weakened hull was kept together by 
a few spare spars and sails, and nothing 
now was left but to await patiently the 
result which the Almighty might please to 
send. Nor was their hope of safety de- 
ceived. At early dawn the following morn- 
ing, a man-of-war steamer hove in sight, 
and seeing the signals of distress exhibited, 
bore down, and after sending provisions 
on board took the shattered ship in tow 
and brought it safely into Simon's Bay. 

A court-martial was at once held on the 
sergeant-major, to try him on the charge 
of cowardice. His plea was that he had 
been pushed overboard in the rush for the 
boats, and had been afterwards taken into 
the one which succeeded in putting off. 
In order to render this excuse more 
probable he had, before returning to the 
ship, thrown some water over himself. 
Unfortunately for him, close examination 
showed that the collar of his coat and his 
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cap were quite untouched by salt water. 
Moreover, his defence on the trial was in 
direct contradiction to the excuse he had 
made at the time of the fire. The upshot 
of the afiair was that the sergeant-major 
was reduced to the ranks. 

A court of inquiry was also held to 
investigate the circumstances under which 
the man stabbed by Oswald, in the attempt 
to break into the liquor-store, met his 
death. The verdict was an entire acquittal 
of Oswald, who was proved to have only 
done his duty. 

He was in addition highly complimented 
by the court, the Colonel, and the General 
Commanding for the firmness and courage 
he had displayed during the fire. Nor 
did his reward end there. By the reduc- 
tion of the sergeant-major a vacancy in 
the Ust of sergeants took place, and 
Oswald, though far fi'om being the senior 
corporal, exchanged his lance for fuU 
rank. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A SLIGHT TASTE OF CAMPAIGNING. 

When the head-quarters of the 165th 
arrived at Cape Town, troops were 
urgently required at the frontier, where 
combined operations on a rather large 
scale, were about to be undertaken 
against one of the principal Kafl&r 
chiefs. 

Accordingly the regiment was merely 
transhipped from the vessel it had come 
in, to two small coasting steamers which 
rapidly conveyed it to its destination. 
We are not writing a history of the last 
Kaffir war, but merely the adventures 
of our hero. Places, names, and dates 
therefore will not be found here, and 
the reader who wishes for instruction 
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as well as amusement, must seek it else- 
where. 

After a tedious march of some six days^ 
the place of rendezvous appointed for the 
expedition was reached. The men were in 
high spirits, and though in bad condition 
for marching after their long voyage, were 
so inspirited at the idea of meeting 
the enemy that they made light of 
fatigue. 

As soon as they arrived at the place 
of assembly, the force was divided into 
several small columns and despatched by 
various routes, in order, if possible, to 
hem in the ubiquitous enemy. With a 
total disregard of common sense. Colonel 
Sharpe, who, though an excellent oflBicer, 
was necessarily unacquainted with the 
country and the pecuhar mode of fighting 
practised there, was placed in command of 
one of these colimins, which consisted of six 
companies of his own regiment, a troop 
of Cape Mounted Rifles, two light six- 
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pounder guns, and an Engineer officer 
with a small detail of sappers. On the 
second day's march, while a company of 
the 155th, forming the advanced guard, 
was passing through a narrow defile, 
the sides of which were covered by 
thick brushwood interspersed with huge 
rocks, all of a sudden a destructive fire 
was opened on every side. The Captain 
and several men were killed, while some 
seven or eight were wounded. The ad- 
vanced guard thus taken by surprise, and 
shot down by an invisible enemy, first 
halted, then began to fire wildly in the 
direction of the spot where they supposed 
their assailants to be hid, and finally re- 
tired in confusion towards the main body. 
On becoming acquainted with what had 
occurred. Colonel Sharpe at once threw 
two companies in skirmishing order into 
the bush, whilst the guns opened fire 
with case shot, and one company was 
sent to the right, up a small ravine which 
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seemed to lead into the rear of tlie Kaffir 
position. 

The company sent to the right was 
commanded by Captain FranHand, and 
was that to which Oswald belonged. The 
latter, though a brave man, yet felt 
somewhat excited, and was conscious of 
a certain rapid beating of the heart which 
few men are without on the occasion of 
their first going into action. It was not 
that he was afi'aid, but still any moment 
might be his last, and moreover he was 
nervously anxious as to how he should 
behave in this his maiden field. He was 
afi^aid of being afi^aid. The company pro- 
ceeded with one sub-division extended as 
skirmishers and the other in reserve. Os- 
wald was with the skirmishers, who had 
not gone far before they were warmly 
engaged. As the first whisthng of the 
bullets met his ears, Oswald could not 
restrain a shght nervous motion of the 
head to the contrary side, not thinking 
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that by the time he heard the sound, 
the missile had passed him. At every 
shot the thought occurred to him, "Per- 
haps that is destined to end my days," 
and though not alarmed, he felt very 
uncomfortable, and could not divest 
himself of a feeling of anxiety very 
much resembhng that which a school- 
boy experiences in his endeavour to evade 
the snow-balls which are being thrown at 
him by his play-fellows. Soon, that is to 
say in a few seconds, for men hve quickly at 
such moments, the feeUngs that we have 
described left him, and he began to regard 
the shot which were whistling about hiTn 
as if they were so many stones by which it 
would be disagreeable to be hit, but which 
carried with them no idea of danger. When 
called on for active exertions, in looking 
after the men, all thought of self deserted 
him, and when he next had an instant's 
leisure for reflection, he was quite sur- 
prised at his own insensibility to danger. 
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In the course of the skirmish, Oswald 
found himself with a dozen men separated 
from the rest of the company, in front of 
a natural fortification of rocks from which 
a heavy fire was kept up. This position 
once captured, he saw that the KaflEiPS 
would be obKged to retreat, for the bush 
could no longer be held if the rocks, 
which were higher than the surrounding 
coimtry, and afibrded good shelter, were 
once gained. Moreover, he rightly guessed 
from the firing on the left that these 
rocks were in rear of the main position of 
the KaflSrs, and that from them they 
could be much annoyed. The number 
of the enemy occupying this post was 
small, but from their sheltered and com- 
manding position they were enabled to 
check all the attempts of the little party 
to dislodge them. Several men had al- 
ready faUen, and the affair had subsided 
into an almost harmless interchange of 
shots from behind cover. 
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At length Oswald bethought him of a 
ruse which he at once carried into 
execution. On a given signal, the detach- 
ment, headed by himself, was to make a 
rush to the front. Suddenly he was to 
fall as if wounded, on which the men were 
first to halt, and then to run away, in 
apparent confusion, to a bush about fifty 
yards off. As soon as they reached this 
place, they were to conceal themselves 
and cover with their muskets the spot 
where he lay. He calculated that on 
seeing him fall and his men fly, the 
Kaflfirs would sally out to butcher 
him, and pursue the fugitives. A good 
opportunity would thus be given of 
shooting down the enemy when exposed 
in a group and away from their cover. 
Oswald felt that he should run some risk 
should the fire of his men not prove 
effectual, but he was so intent on achiev- 
ing success and signalising himself in 
his first field, that he did not allow any 
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thought of personal danger to influence 
him 

Matters turned out exactly as he had 
anticipated. After charging for about 
a dozen paces, Oswald leading well a-head, 
he suddenly threw up his arms as if 
shot, and fell. The men, according to 
arrangement, wavered, halted, and then 
fled in apparent panic. As soon as the 
Kafl&rs saw this, they poured forth in a 
crowd with fierce yells, and rushed to- 
wards Oswald with the intention of 
finishing and plundering him. He waited 
till they were within five yards of him, 
then jumping to his feet, sprung behind 
a rock close by, and taking a good aim, 
shot the leading savage dead. 

The next instant, a volley fii'om his 
men stretched four more on the ground. 
Oswald then utterly unmindful of su- 
periority of numbers, and without wait- 
ing for his comrades, who were hurrying 
up, plunged into the midst of the panic- 
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stricken foe, bayoneting two in rapid suc- 
cession. An assegai through his right 
arm checked his onslaught, and would 
have placed him at the mercy of the 
savages had not his party arrived on the 
spot, and with loud cheers driven them 
into and through their fastness. As soon 
as this was gained, the line of Kafl&rs, both 
in front of Oswald's company and of the 
main body, retreated, and a general ad- 
vance of the troops, covered by a few 
rounds of grape, placed the defile in the 
hands of the column. 

Oswald now began to feel faint from his 
wound, and was glad to accept the assist- 
ance of two of his comrades, who sup- 
ported him to the doctor. The next day 
Colonel Sharpe, having learned the par- 
ticulars of Oswald's share in the events 
of the day, paid him a visit. He told him 
in the most flattering manner that he 
considered that the success which had 
been gained was chiefly owing to his skill 
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and courage, and promised to mention 
him in his despatch, as well as to recom- 
mend him strongly for a commission. In 
the meantime he promoted him to the 
rank of Colour-Sergeant, vice the Colour- 
Sergeant of his own company, who had 
been killed in the preceding day's skirmish. 
All young lovers will comprehend how 
great was Oswald's pride and delight at 
the idea of his name appearing in the 
newspapers. In addition to everything 
else, he looked on this pubUc mention of 
his exploit as being nearly as good as if 
he had been able to write directly to EUen ; 
for it would show her that he had made 
no empty boast when he said that the 
thought of her would inspire him with 
courage and determination to win a name 
which should render him not unworthy 
of her love. Young and hopeful as he 
was, he knew that the flame of love could 
not be kept alive without fuel, and that 
fuel, he felt assured, would be supplied by 
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the appearance of his name in the pubhc 
prints. How Ellen's heart would throb 
with pride when she read of his exploit, 
how it would melt with compassion and 
pity when she heard of his wound ! His 
wound ! Why, it was a mere nothing if it 
obtained him a kind thought from his 
lady love ; it was but a paltry price to pay 
for mounting one more step on that 
ladder of fame which he hoped would 
eventually bring him to her. 

In a fortnight his wound was quite 
healed, and he was able to take part in 
several other httle skirmishes. The cam- 
paign, however, was short, and at the end 
of a month intelligence was received that 
the operations of the other columns had 
also proved successful, and that the Kaffirs 
had abandoned that part of the country 
and carried their operations into another 
district. Orders were accordingly issued 
for estabUshing a chain of posts along a 
line of several hundred miles, under cover 
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of which it was hoped that the colonists 
might re-occupy their farms in compara- 
tive security. Two companies of the 
155th were to be employed in this garri- 
son duty, the remainder of the regiment 
being kept together and employed else- 
where. 

Captain Frankland's company was one 
of those selected for detachment, and was 
at once set to work to construct a block- 
house for the men, a house for the officers, 
and a pahsade to surround the whole. As 
there was plenty of timber on the spot, 
the work was soon accomplished, and 
tranquillity appearing hkely to last in that 
neighbourhood. Captain Frankland took 
advantage of the expected arrival of a 
convoy of ammunition and provisions to 
get leave to go and bring up his wife. He 
had married, just before the departure of 
the regiment from England, a pretty, dark- 
haired, gentle-looking girl, who, though 
thoroughly lady-Uke and feminine in ap- 
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pearance and manners, possessed a bold 
and adventurous spirit. Actuated by- 
love for her husband, she had insisted on 
sharing his solitude in the bush. He was 
devotedly attached to his bride, yet feared 
to expose her to the hardships and perils 
of a frontier life. She, however, was not 
to be dissuaded, and being an admirable 
horsewoman, effected the long journey 
with comparatively Uttle difficulty or 
&tigue. Her luggage, her Hottentot 
servants, and a few necessary stores and 
articles of furniture, accompanied the 
convoy in waggons. During Captain 
Frankland's absence, the command of the 
post was held by his subaltern, who shortly 
after his return was despatched to take 
charge of another company. 

Captain Frankland acquainted his wife 
with Oswald's history, and the service 
which the latter had rendered him when 
attacked by the mob, as we have related 
in a former chapter. She, being an en- 
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thusiastic, large-hearted girl, took advan- 
tage of Oswald's accession of rank, and the 
circumstances under which he had been 
thrown across them, to join with her hus- 
band in treating him as an equal. The 
propriety of their conduct in so doing was 
thoroughly acknowledged by the men, who 
positively adored Oswald for his gallantry 
and self-sacrificing, kindness during their 
brief campaign. Many a wearied soldier 
had been relieved by him of his 
musket or knapsack, and when the long 
day's march was over, he had ever been 
foremost in assisting the most exhausted 
of his comrades in fetching water, collecting 
firewood, cooking their dinners, and all 
the other little duties of the bivouac. The 
consequence was that the share he had 
borne in bringing the Hquor-stealers to 
justice was quite forgotten, and there 
was not a man in the company who would 
not wiUingly have giren his very life, if 
necessary, for the young Colour- Sergeant. 
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The popularity of Captain Frankland and 
his pretty bride was scarcely less great, and 
he would have been a bold man who would 
have ventured to find fault with anything 
they thought proper to do. The kind- 
ness of the Franklands did much to alle- 
viate the monotony which Oswald would 
otherwise have experienced in that dull 
firontier post. They had ever a kind 
look or a friendly word for him, and 
frequently lent him books and news- 
papers, no slight boon in such an out 
of the way place. He soon had an 
opportunity of giving a tangible proof of 
his gratitude. 

The whole of the posts on that part of 
the frontier were, soon after their estab- 
lishment, placed under the command of a 
great martinet, Lieut.-Colonel Hawkesley 
by name. He was not naturally a bad- 
hearted man, but had been unlucky in 
promotion, and sufifered from occasional 
attacks of Uver and indigestion. For forty 
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years he had served in various parts of 
the world, without, however, seeing much 
active service, and had not attained a 
higher rank than that of regimental major 
and brevet heuten ant-colonel. The con- 
sequence of this want of advancement, 
and of his bad health, was that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hawkesley's temper was, at times, 
anything but good or agreeable. A mar- 
tinet always, he was especially cantan- 
kerous and disagreeable whenever his liver 
had been aflfected by a httle imprudence 
at the preceding night's dinner. He was 
a good officer as well as a clever man, 
and would, when in a good humour, have 
been an agreeable companion, but for a 
terrible habit of airing his grievances on 
every possible occasion. 

" Forty years in the service and only a 
brevet lieutenant-colonel!" he would 
exclaim. " It is perfectly scandalous. 
Why, there's Johnson, who's a fiill 
colonel ; he was not horn when I entered 
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the army, and lie's only one of half a 
dozen that I could name." 

Colonel Hawkesley forgot, or did not 
choose to remember, that Colonel John- 
son had served in three severe campaigns, 
and had gained both his heutenant- 
colonelcy and colonelcy on the field of 
battle. As to the half a dozen others he 
referred to as having passed him, he did 
not take it into consideration that he and 
they had entered the army with equal 
chances, as far as regards the action of 
the Horse Guards, and that not interest, 
but the regular course of promotion by 
purchase, had secured them the rank he 
had missed. Though not rich, he had 
always possessed a certain amount of 
capital, quite sufficient for his steps, but by 
some curious course of reasoning, he con- 
cluded that he who did not choose to pay 
ought to obtain the same advantages as 
those who were willing to lay out their 
money in purchasing promotion. Even 
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had he been without the necessary funds, 
he would, in reality, have had nothing to 
complain of. He entered the service under 
certain conditions. These conditions he 
knew beforehand he should be unable to 
fiilfil, but trusted to luck for the promo- 
tion he was too poor to buy. It was merely 
a speculation in which he had been un- 
lucky, and he therefore had no right to 
rail at the Horse Guards for his own bad 
fortune. 

To return to our story. Colonel Hawkes- 
ley, having one night indulged in some 
very indigestible food, awoke next morn- 
ing with a bad attack of the hver. In 
accordance with his usual custom under 
such circumstances, he at once set to 
work to make himself disagreeable. His 
ill-humour was still further increased by 
seeing in the Gazette that an officer some 
ten years his junior had just been appointed 
to the command of a regiment. After 
some consideration, he determined that 
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the frontier posts under his command were 
becoming very slack, and wanted looking 
after. The consequence was that he issued 
an order forbidding ofl&cers or men to go 
more than half a mile from their quarters. 
Annoying as this order might be, it was 
at first most rehgiously observed, but after 
a time, as that part of the frontier con- 
tinued perfectly quiet. Captain Frankland 
found himself unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of reheving the monotony of his 
life by occasional shooting expedi- 
tions in the neighbourhood of his post. 
No evil consequences ensuing from this 
infraction of orders, the expeditions be- 
came more and more frequent, till at last 
scarcely a day passed without his spending 
some hours in the pursuit of game. Dur- 
ing these absences, Mrs. Frankland was in 
the habit of making short excursions on 
horseback about the surrounding country. 
There seemed to be little risk in these 
expeditions of Captain Frankland' s, for 
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Colonel Hawkesleyhad, within tliree weeks 
after the establishment of the post, paid 
it a visit, and was not expected again for 
some time. The movements of great men 
cannot, however, be predicted with cer- 
tainty. One day about noon, as Oswald 
was sauntering about in jfront of the post, 
which commanded an extensive view, he 
thought he saw a horseman approaching 
in the distance. With a sort of fore- 
boding that it might be Colonel Hawkesley, 
he rushed into his quarters to fetch a 
telescope which he had bought of one 
of the sailors on board ship. With its 
help he soon made out that his fears were 
correct, and that it was Colonel Hawkesley 
himself, with whose appearance he was 
well acquainted. 

Oswald felt himself in a great dilemma, 
for Captain Frankland was out shooting, 
and it was certain he would get into a 
terrible scrape were Colonel Hawkesley 
to arrive and find him absent. He was 
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in sad perplexity, for it seemed most 
unlikely that Captain Frankland would 
arrive before the Colonel. He racked his 
mind to devise some excuse for the 
absence of his Captain, but could not hit 
on anything that would do. Unfor- 
tunately, as Mrs. Frankland was as usual 
out riding, no help was to be looked for 
from her ready wit. 

All at once an idea occurred to him, 
and enchanted with the plan, he proceeded 
to communicate it to the men, who both 
from the fim of the thing and from real 
affection for their Captain, promised to 
back Oswald up. The plan was nothing 
less than that he should put on Captain 
Frankland's imiform, and take his place 
at the head of the company. On Colonel 
Hawkesley's first visit. Captain Frankland 
had been away on leave, and he, Oswald, 
had been confined to his room by tem- 
porary indisposition. Thus the Colonel 
was ignorant of both their persons ; but 
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our hero had the advantage of him, for at 
the former inspection he had watched him 
for an hour from the window. Oswald, it 
is true, was several years younger than 
Captain Frankland; but life in the bush, 
a short thick beard, and the exciting 
events of the past months had made the 
former look several years older than he 
really was. Having cautioned the men 
that they were to address and treat him 
as if he were really their captain, he 
next took Captain Frankland' s black 
servants into his confidence, and finally 
proceeded to array himself in that officer's 
uniform and accoutrements. He also 
caused a dinner to be prepared for the 
expected guest. 

His great fear was lest Mrs. Frankland 
might return before Colonel Hawjkesley's 
departure, and if not forewarned, betray 
the deception. To prevent such an un- 
fortunate circumstance, he told one of the 
sergeants to keep a sharp look-out, and 
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as soon as she arrived, inform her of the 
plan which had been adopted. All these 
preparations took up some time, and they 
were only just finished, and the men 
drawn up, when Colonel Hawkesley ar- 
rived. He refused any refireshment till he 
had completed the inspection, with which 
he expressed himself much satisfied ; for 
the ride had done his liver good, and he 
was in a capital humour. The trick was 
very nearly discovered once, when in 
answer to a question, one of the men 
repUed, *' Yes, sergeant — I mean captain." 
Oswald inwardly trembled for the con- 
sequences of the stupid fellow's mistake ; 
but Colonel Hawkesley seemed to suspect 
nothing, and merely remarked, 

" Th^ men appear to look on their colour- 
sergeant as more their commander than 
you. Captain Frankland. It has a bad 
appearance, sir." 

The inspection over, Oswald, still per- 
sonifying Captain Frankland, took his 
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visitor into the hut, and entertained him 
at dinner. Being a gentleman by birth and 
education, and in addition a very well in- 
formed young fellowj he played his part 
as host so well as not only to prevent all 
suspicion on the part of his guest, but also 
to create so favourable an impression, that 
he gave Oswald a cordial invitation to 
come and stop with him if ever he should 
be passing by his head-quarters. He duly 
thanked the colonel, but inwardly resolved 
that no effort on his part should ever be 
wanting to prevent another meeting. 
Agreeable as he made himself, he was 
yet in a terrible state of nervousness the 
whole time, for fear either Captain or 
Mrs. Frankland should return before 
Colonel Hawkesley's departure, which was 
fixed for three o'clock. Anxiously did he 
watch the hands, and much was he re- 
lieved when two o'clock struck without 
any misadventure. 

" Only one hour more to be got over, 
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and surely fortune won't desert me after, 
having favoured me so far," thought he to 
himself. " Still she may return, so it 
will be as well to prepare the Colonel for 
her arrival. As to Captain Frankland, 
unless he is much earher than usual, he 
won't be back before six." 

With this view he took an opportunity 
of saying : 

" Mrs. Frankland will be sorry. Colonel, 
not to have been at home to have done the 
honours, but she has gone out on a botan- 
izing expedition, and I don't know when 
she'll be back." 

"But isn't it rather imprudent going 
out in the bush without an escort. The 
district is pretty quiet, it is true, but 
still there might be some few roving 
Kaffirs about." 

"Oh, there's no danger of that. I 
haven't heard of a Kaffir being seen 
within a couple of hundred miles of here 
since our arrival. Besides, she's well 
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•mounted, and has got a Hottentot boy 
with her." 

"Well, you know best of course, but 
I should recommend you to be care- 
ful, for an accident might happen, and 
those Kafl&rs travel very fast; here 
to-day, and a hundred miles off to- 
morrow." 

The Colonel had scarely finished speak- 
ing when there was a sound of a horse's 
steps cantering up to the hut. Not hearing 
any pause, Oswald began to be afraid that 
his scout had neglected his duty, and 
failed to warn Mrs. Frankland of the plan 
of operations. Hastily saying, ** That's 
Mrs. Frankland, Colonel. Pray excuse 
me a moment while I go to help her 
off her horse," he rushed towards the 
door. Unfortunately she was too quick, 
and he had hardly taken two steps before 
she entered. 

When she saw how the room was oc- 
cupied, she paused, and looking quite 
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aghast seemed about to turn and 
leave it. Oswald perceived directly 
that she had not been informed of his 
trick, and making a sign, said quite 
calmly, though his face was in a perfect 
glow : 

** Don't be alarmed, it's only Colonel 
Hawkesley come to inspect my company. 
You didn't catch me napping, Colonel, 
when you arrived, did you ?" 

Being a quick-witted woman, she at 
once saw what had happened, and 
took up the cue directly. Bowing to 
the Colonel, she expressed her sorrow 
for having been absent when he arrived, 
but hoped he had been taken care of. All 
this she said in such a calm, natural man- 
ner, that Oswald, who at her entrance 
had almost despaired of carrying out 
the plot, hkewise regained his self-pos- 
session. Being by nature a good actor, 
and Mrs. Frankland being the same by 
right of her sex, no hitch took place 
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in their respective parts. Indeed so 
thoroughly did they identify themselves 
with their characters, that Oswald blushed 
to find himself so famihar, and as to 
Mrs. Frankland, she actually caught 
herself once saying to him "dear." 

Of course she turned as red as scar- 
let, and Oswald did not know which 
way to look. As to the Colonel he sus- 
pected nothing, merely putting this con- 
fusion down to the natural bashfiilness 
of a recently married couple who had 
been more affectionate than they meant 
to be before a stranger. 

At last it only wanted a few minutes 
of the hour fixed for Colonel Hawkesley's 
departure. Oswald ordered his horse, 
and both he and Mrs. Frankland were 
inwardly congratulating themselves on the 
comedy having been so successfully played 
out, when that fortune which favours 
— well, we'll not say "the impudent" 
as there was a lady in the case — ^but 
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the bold, seemed about to desert them. 
The latch was Hfted, the door opened, and 
ere the two actors could do more than turn 
round. Captain Frankland in shooting dress 
and with a hearty ** Well, Mary darling, I've 
had such sport," entered the room. On 
perceiving how it was tenanted, he stood 
as if petrified. Oswald and Mrs. Frank- 
land were scarcely less confused. The 
lady was the first to recover^ self-posses- 
sion, and giving her husband a look as 
if to say, " express assent to whatever 
I say," turned to Colonel Hawkesley, with 
a smile and these words : 

"Allow me to introduce you to a con- 
nection of mine, who has only, lately 
come out fi:'om England, and has been 
stopping with us for some weeks. He's 
very fond of shooting, and gets plenty of it 
here. Don't you, John ?" 

Captain Frankland bowed and stam- 
mered out his delight at making Colonel 
Hawkesley' s acquaintance; but seemed 
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quite confounded at the idea of being 
received as a guest in his own house, 
and being coolly spoken of as only a 
connection of his wife's. 

** Colonel Hawkesley has been inspect- 
ing us to-day," remarked Oswald, by way of 
something to say, ** and is good enough to 
express his satisfaction with what he has 
seen." 

" I am glAd of that," rephed Frankland, 
*'I have taken a good deal of trouble 
about completing the men's necessaries, 
sir, but we are so far off from stores that 
it is difficult to manage." 

Oswald and Mrs. Frankland turned 
quite pale at this blunder of Captain 
Frankland' s, which threatened to ren- 
der all their acting useless, and to expose 
the whole plot. 

"Indeed, it's very good of you, 
but I don't quite see what you had 
to do with the matter," said Colonel 
Hawkesley, who thought he was speak- 
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ing to a very meddling, forward civi- 
lian. 

Oswald hastened to stop an answer by 
saying : 

** He means, Colonel, that he has kindly 

acted as my secretary and written all my 

letters on the subject;" and unable to 

resist a bit of malice, added *'IIe's in 

the militia, and takes a great interest 

in everything connected with soldier- 
ed*^ " 
mg. 

A merry twinkle was observable in 
Mrs. Frankland's eyes, while, as to her 
husband, bewilderment struggled with 
excessive indignation at what he con- 
sidered his sergeant's intense impudence, 
and his wife's apparent lunacy. In short 
he looked so ridiculous, that both Mrs. 
Frankland and Oswald could hardly keep 
from bursting out laughing. 

After staring a minute or two in blank 
amazement, Frankland continued : 

*^I am very sorry indeed I was not 
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present, sir, when you came, but we did 
not expect you to-day, and I merely went 
out a few miles for a little shooting. I 
hope, however, you found everything 
right, and that you have been properly 
taken care of as regards dinner." 

The Colonel looked puzzled, but Mrs. 
Frankland was equal to the emergency, 
and with great presence of mind broke in 
with, 

" Upon my word, John, that is hke 
your London assurance, talking as if you 
were the captain of the company, and 
master of the house too. You needn't be 
uneasy however, for Captain Frankland" — 
rather stiflly — " can look very well after 
both, without your help." 

"Why, confound it, that's too good. I 
declare she'd almost persuade me that I 
am not Captain Frankland — " 

" Captain Frankland' s other self, eh. 
Yes, you are, and a very good kind creature 
into the bargain, but though you know a 
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good deal, you don't know as much about 
the company as he does," interrupted 
Mrs. Frankland, putting her finger on her 
lips, and fi:'owning at her husband. 

Trembling, for fear any more such 
awkward altercations should take place, 
Oswald said : 

" I think your horse must be ready 
by this time, Colonel. Not that I wish 
to hurry you, but it's getting rather 
late." 

The Colonel accordingly left the house, 
and in a few minutes was in the saddle 
and out of the fort, where he had uncon- 
sciously caused such a sensation. 

The feelings of rehef with which all 
witnessed the successful termination of 
this httle farce may be easily imagined. 
As to Captain and Mrs. Frankland, it is 
hard to say whether, when they had heard 
all the circumstances, they laughed or 
thanked Oswal9[ most. The latter was 
however, more shame-faced than elated at 
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the part lie had so well played, and for 
some days kept carefolly out of the way 
of his kind fiiends. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MORE GOOD FORTUNE. 

Colonel Shaepb was fortunate enough 
not only to possess Horse-Guards interest, 
which is good, but also Parhamentary 
interest, which is better. Consequently 
his double recommendation of Oswald, 
accompanied by a private letter in which 
he mentioned his prot^g^'s history, was 
successful. The romantically credulous 
fondly fancied that Oswald's own merits 
had something ^to do with his promotion ; 
but be this as it may, about four months 
after the events described in the last 
chapter, he was startled by Captain Frank- 
land's sending for him to his quarters, and 
informing him that he had been appointed 
ensign, without purchase, in the 155th 
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Regiment, as a reward for his gallantry, 
both on board ship and in the field. 
Oswald was overcome by surprise and joy. 
His most ambitious hopes had been more 
than fulfilled. In a little over two years, 
he had risen, through his own merit, fi:'om 
the humble position of private, to the rank 
of oJ0Bcer. He had certainly looked forward 
to obtaining a commission eventually, as a 
matter of tolerable certainty, but only 
afber some four or five years of merito- 
rious conduct and distinguished service in 
the field. Such speedy promotion quite 
dazzled him, and he could hardly believe it 
to be real. 

In his moments of despondency, he had 
sometimes feared that his chance of ob- 
taining Ellen's hand was but a wild 
dream, little likely to be ever realized. 
Now it was otherwise ; the prize seemed 
reaUy attainable, and not so very far off 
after aU. Ellen would also recognise that 
fact, for she would be sure to see his name 
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in the Gazette. His sister, too, how 
delighted she would be ! How her 
brother's success would cheer her amidst 
her arduous aud thankless labours ! There 
were only two ingredients wanted to make 
his cup of joy perfect. One was that he 
should be able to write to, and receive a 
letter from, Ellen ; the other that his poor 
father were alive to share in his happiness. 

Together with the announcement of his 
promotion, arrived an order directing him 
to join the head-quarters of the regiment, 
which was then in garrison at a large 
frontier station. His preparations did not 
take long to make, and the next day but one 
he started off for his ride of two hundred 
miles, on a horse which Captain Frank- 
land insisted he should take, on the 
condition of his paying for it a year hence, 
or whenever it suited him. 

It was a long journey, but Cape horses 
are capable of getting over enormous 
distances in a day, and putting up each 
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night at some settler's farm, he reached 
Fort Brown and his regiment on the sixth 
day after his departm*e. He was warmly 
welcomed by his brother officers, es- 
pecially by the colonel, who promised 
that Oswald's future career should be his 
care 

Soon after his arrival. Colonel Sharpe 
took him to call on Sir Hector Brown, 
the Governor, who resided in a neat Uttle 
cottage surrounded by a very pretty 
garden, in which he took the greatest 
possible pride. Sir Hector was a charac- 
ter. A gallant soldier, and an amiable, 
kind-hearted man, he would not willingly 
have hurt any body's feelings for the 
world. Still he very often did so, from 
an inveterate habit he had contracted in 
his youth of using the most frightftil 
oaths and imprecations on every occa- 
sion. He meant nothing by this practise, 
it was vox et preterea nihily and nobody 
could be more sorry afterwards ; still the 
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miscliief was done, and his apologies 
often failed to heal the wounds his tongue 
had inflicted. He had an idea that 
violence was an essential ingredient in 
energy, and that people, especially sol- 
diers, did not believe you were in earnest 
unless you swore at them. 

This habit, commenced when, as a 
young man in the Peninsula, he had 
invoked all the terrors of heaven and hell 
on Thomas Atkins because he did not 
dress up with sufficient alacrity, had 
gained strength with years, and had now 
become an important feature in his ordi- 
nary conversation. Of all those who 
came in contact with him, none got on 
so well as Colonel Sharpe. His secret 
was never to submit to his violence, and 
to return abuse for abuse and oath for 
oath. 

Sir Hector was at first much astonished 
at this unusual treatment, but he soon 
gave in, and though he was unable to 
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break himself entirely of his bad habit, 
yet when addressing Colonel Sharpe he 
was much more civil to him than to 
others. To his credit be it mentioned, 
he never bore any mahce for the practical 
rebukes he received from the Colonel ; 
indeed he seemed to hke him all the 
better for the spirit he showed. As they 
were going along, Colonel Sharpe warned 
Oswald of Sir Hector's manner, and told 
him that he must not be offended at it, 
for nothing was meant. 

"It is only his way, for he's a most 
kind-hearted old gentleman, and though / 
don't stand it, it's different with you, so 
junior as you are, and with your way to 
make in the world." 

Oswald promised attention to this ad- 
vice, and soon had an opportunity of 
judging whether his commanding officer's 
description was accurate. As they en- 
tered the gate they found that the road 
leading up to the house had been newly- 
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mended, and was covered with stones. 
In order to save their horses' feet, the 
Colonel proposed that they should take a 
canter on the turf which bordered the 
drive. This they accordingly did, and 
had just pulled up their horses into a walk 
within a hundred yards of the house, 
when they saw an old gentleman rush 
out of the door, with fury depicted in 
every feature, and shouting, 

"What the h — ^1 do you mean by 
riding on my turf? Come off it directly, 
and be d — d to you !" 

Oswald was horrified at this reception, 
and was still more surprised at hearing 
Colonel Sharpe say very quietly, 

" Confound you ! what the devil do 
you mean by speaking to me in that way ?" 

He expected that a torrent of abuse 
would have followed this bold rejoinder, 
and that the end of it would have been their 
speedy expulsion from the place, coupled 
with an order to Colonel Sharpe to con- 
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sider himself under arrest. What was 
his rehef when, instead, Sir Hector held 
out his hand, saying, 

"D — n it, you know I did not mean 
anything, but why the devil did you ride 
on my grass ? Get off your horses and 
come in, I'm delighted to see you." 

They both dismounted and entered the 
house with Sir Hector, to whom Oswald 
was presented in due form. 

" I am very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir. IVe heard a good deal about you, 
and shall be very happy to do anything I 
can to serve you, if you only go on as well 
as youVe begun." 

Oswald bowed his acknowledgments, and 
after a short but very friendly visit he and 
the Colonel took their leave. 

Fort Brown was a dull place, a very 
dull place indeed. Occasionally, it is true, 
patrols were sent out against the Kajfirs, 
but in the intervals there was positively 
nothing to do. Oswald's brother oflBcers 
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were, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, a very good set of fellows, that is to 
say, they were cheerfiil, convivial, hospita- 
ble, fond of field sports, voted the army an 
infernal bore, and vigorously put down 
any attempt to discourse on other subjects 
than promotion, shooting, the peculiarities 
of Jones of the 165th, or Simpson of the 
Chesnuts, and women. 

In spite of all these attractions, Oswald 
soon became tired of mess and the com- 
panionship of comrades whose highest 
idea of knowledge of the world consisted 
in the seduction of a pretty pastry-cook, 
and whose wit was confined to corking a 
sleeping brother officer's face, or putting 
water into a recently-joined ensign's boots. 
He obtained some solace in the companion- 
ship of Colonel Sharpe, and in the study 
of the military works which that officer 
lent him. 

Once or twice, too, he was sent out 
on patrol, and on one occasion had 
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rather a brisk engagement with the Kaffirs, 
who had become so bold that it was 
thought necessary to send out a small 
column to chastise them. In one of the 
expeditions, he was despatched with forty 
of his own men and twenty dragoons, the 
whole under the command of a young 
cornet, to lay waste a district occupied 
by some troublesome Kaffirs. 

The comet, who, thanks to a few 
months' seniority, was in command of the 
party, received orders to move with the 
utmost expedition and to shoot any of the 
troopers, meaning troop horses, who 
might from lameness or other causes be 
unable to keep up. Matters went on very 
well for a few days ; the Object of the 
patrol had been successfully accomplished, 
and the detachment was hurrying back to 
avoid being waylaid by the overwhelming 
numbers who it was feared would as- 
semble on the news of the incursion. 
One afternoon, when half the day's march 
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had been accomplished, a sergeant of the 
dragoons reported to the cornet that one of 
the troopers — dragoons — ^had fallen sick. 
Oswald was present at the time, and his 
horror may be conceived when he heard 
the comet say, 

" Poor fellow, I am very sorry, it's 
very sad, but my ordeus are imperative ; 
they say that if any trooper can't keep 
up, I'm to shoot him, so be good enough 
to see it done, Sergeant Stolid, but put 
the poor man to as httle pain as possible." 

The sergeant, a stupid, heavy-looking 
fellow, who had no idea beyond the bar- 
rack-yard, and who looked on the Queen's 
regulations as only second in sanctity and 
authority to the Bible, prepared to obey ; 
and having saluted, turned to carry out 
his orders without changing a muscle of 
his inane face, when Oswald interposed : 

"My dear fellow," said the Comet, 
" I'm as distressed as you are, but what 
can I do ? These are part of the horrors 
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of war that one hears so much of, I 
suppose; but my orders are strict, and 
it would never do to disobey them. Be- 
sides, it won't be the first time that such 
a thing has been done. Napoleon poisoned 
some of his sick in Egypt because they 
couldn't march, and you couldn't have 
a better officer than him." 

After some argument, Oswald at length 
convinced him that the order referred to 
horses, not to the men that rodethem, and 
induced him to allow the sick man to be 
carried in one of the store waggons which 
accompanied the force. The poor Comet 
never heard the last of the story, and was 
nicknamed the " assassin" ever after. 

Occasionally an attempt was made to 
enhven the stupidity of the station by a 
ball. One given by the inhabitants to the 
garrison took place just after the return 
of the expedition above spoken of. Oswald 
intended to have stopped at home, but to 
please the Colonel, who thought too much 
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seclusion was bad for him, he went. He 
did not repent his complaisance, for he 
made some most agreeable acquaintances 
in the persons of an old gentleman and 
his daughter, a very pretty girl of twenty. 
The father was a retired captain in the 
army, who, when a young man, had 
married a girl without a penny, while he 
had nothing beyond his pay, and had sold 
his commission and obtained a grant of 
land at the Cape. They had never had 
but one child, whom, in spite of the disad- 
vantages of their circumstances, they had 
contrived to educate extremely well, for 
the father was a very well read man, and 
the mother had been a governess. Con- 
tent with each other's society, the three 
had managed to live very happily together, 
and enjoyed, if not luxuries, at all events 
every comfort, as well as a few refine- 
ments in the shape of books and a piano. 

About four years before, Mrs. Childers 
had died, leaving her husband and the 
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pretty Mary, their daughter, almost 
broken-hearted. Time in due course 
brought resignation; still the effects of 
the sorrow they had undergone were visible 
in a certain saddened expression, which 
in the daughter was somewhat tem- 
pered by youth. At the time we are 
speaking of, Captain Childers had been 
obhged to come into Fort Brown for the 
purpose of making some purchases, and had 
brought his daughter with him. While there, 
the ball took place, and anxious to give 
his daughter a glimpse of society, he ac- 
cepted the invitation which they received. 
On first perceiving her, Oswald was quite 
startled, for she bore such a resemblance to 
Ellen that she might have been taken for 
her sister. Attracted by this likeness, he 
asked to be introduced to her, and en- 
gaged her hand for a dance. The lancers 
— ^that most unsociable of dances, which 
always interrupts one in the midst of a 
good story, a pretty speech, or a well 
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turned compliment — ^had not at that time 
penetrated to the Cape', and between the 
pauses of a quadrille, Oswald had ample 
opportunity for discovering that Mary 
Childers was not only a very pretty, but 
also an exceedingly nice, clever girl. She 
was unsophisticated, it is true, but with 
her it was the simplicity of a refined mind, 
not the ignorance of a vulgar one. She 
did not know what it was to flirt, had 
scarcely any acquaintances, and had never 
been to a ball before in her hfe ; but she 
could converse sensibly, though with en- 
thusiasm, on life in the bush, horses, 
and books. She was naive, but not 
colonial, and her acute remarks, with the 
absence of everything artificial, gave a 
great charm to her manner. 

Oswald, who had sought her acquaint- 
ance simply because she reminded him of 
Ellen, learnt before the evening was out 
to cultivate it for her own sake. Indeed, 
for one moment he reproached himself 
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with faithlessness to Ellen, but the feehngs 
which the thought of her name called up, 
at once convinced him of his innocence, 
and showed him that it was only incipient 
fiiendship, not love, which he experienced 
towards Mary Childers. Still, as he looked 
on her fair face, animated by a playful 
discussion with himself, he could not help 
admitting to his own conscience that, had he 
never seen Ellen, he might have loved Mary. 
He danced more than once with the latter, 
and was not sorry when she introduced 
him to her father, who took a great fancy 
to our hero, and warmly pressed him to 
pay him a visit if ever he should find him- 
self near his farm. 

A very different person fi'om Mary was an- 
other of Oswald's partners, Mrs. Fidton, the 
wife of his captain. She was the daughter of 
a barrack-master, and had been brought up 
in the colony. A regular garrison hack, she 
had been on flirting terms with the best 
catches of every regiment she had come 
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across since the time she left the nursery ; 
but though a pretty girl, very affectionate, 
and most anxious to be that greatest bless- 
ing a man can have — a loving wife — she 
never could get beyond flirting. Her 
admirers were quite willing to eat old 
Damages' — ^her father's — ^good dinners, and 
to repay them by talking to, riding with, 
dancing with, flirting with, and the scan- 
dalous even said kissing the daughter, but 
propose to Miss Damages they would not. 
To do her justice, it certainly was no fault 
of hers that she still remained single, for 
no semptress could have been more pains- 
taking or industrious than she was. Most 
strictly had she followed St. Paul's advice 
of being " all things to all men," and had 
carefully adapted herself to every descrip- 
tion of admirer who had fluttered about her. 
Her first flame had been of a senti- 
mental turn of mind, and to please him she 
had carefully got up Tupper, painfully 
waded through Tennyson, learnt Long- 
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fellow by heart, and, in fact, plunged 
herself into the milk-and-water of boudoir 
poetry up to the eyebrows. Her love of 
astronomy, too, at this time was won- 
derful, and her admiration for the moon 
and stars most touching. Of her sincerity 
there could be no doubt, for did not her 
astronomical studies, carried on with 
Lieutenant Spooner's assistance, cost her 
more than one severe cold ? The stars 
however were unpropitious, and Lieutenant 
Spooner in due course vanished from her 
horizon without having done more than 
write a few wishy-washy verses hi the 
fair Cordeha's album. 

Flame number two was of a hossy, 
doggy turn of mind, that is to say as 
regards dress, manners, and conversation, 
for, like other pretenders of his stamp in 
the army, he just knew a bull-dog from 
a Skye terrier, and a Flanders mare from 
a race-horse. In fact, he thoroughly 
came up to the description given of a 
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similar individual by a certain cavalry 
riding-master, who said that the person 
in question was " the ossiest chap on 
foot, and the footiest chap on a orse that 
ever he saw." 

He made up, however, for his limited 
knowledge of horse and dog flesh 
by a copious use of stable slang, an 
indulgence in nasty-looking short, black, 
clay pipes, and by wearing birdseye neck- 
cloths, fastened by a fox's head, and 
trousers fitting close to the legs. If 
success be the true test of a great man, 
then Captain Snaffle was one, for there 
could be no doubt that any impartial 
observer would have at once set him down 
as a helper out for a hohday, or a pros- 
perous dog-stealer. 

With a due regard for his tastes, the 
amiable Cordeha at once forswore poetry 
as spoony, neglected the moon, took to 
riding, and purchased a hideous Httle bull- 
terrier with a head half as big as his 
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body. She also read BelVs Life and the 
Boeing Calendar so carefully, that she was 
prepared to give the pedigree of every horse 
of note, together with the latest state of 
the odds against or on him. Further to 
propitiate her admirer, she took to talking 
slang, and was even known to indulge 
occasionally in a few mild expletives and 
expressions such as " deuce, bother, jolly, 
confound it, muff, cad," &c. But all 
failed of effect, for after lazily cantering 
round her — ^if we may use the expression 
— Captain Snaffle, hke the gallant gay 
hussar of the song, " loved and rode 
away." 

Her third love was by way of being a 
well-read man, and to please him Cordeha 
exchanged BelVs Life for the leading 
articles of the TimeSy and the Boeing 
Calendar for the Edinburgh Beview. Dis- 
covering that Mr. Bookworm was ex- 
cessively vain, she perpetually beset him 
with entreaties that he would explain this 
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or that passage, or give his opinion on 
such or such a line of argument. She found, 
^however, after a severe course of reading, 
that though Mr. Bookworm was willing 
enough to be her tutor, he was by no 
means ambitious of being her husband. 

A military chaplain came next, and she 
endeavoured to propitiate him by singing 
in the choir, working altar-cloths, saying 
D.V., and going to church regularly 
on saints' days. She soon left this off 
however in disgust, when she found that 
her devotion had been wasted, and that 
the Rev. Dominic Alb entertained ultra 
high church views on the subject of the 
ceUbacy of the clergy. 

The consequence of all these unsuccess- 
ftd attempts was that Miss Damages soon 
became as well known throughout the army 
as the Adjutant-General, and received the 
nick-name of Miss Heme, from the fact 
that, like the wild hunter of that name, 
she was always chasing phantoms. 
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Her motlier endeavoured to cover her 
daughter's discomfiture, by earnestly im- 
pressing on all who would listen to her 
that she strongly disapproved of early 
marriages, and besides she really couldn't 
part with Cordy, she shouldn't know 
what to do without her. In fact she 
used to tell people in confidence, " strict 
confidence of course, my dear; I 
managed to stop several love affairs 
because I thought she was too young 
to marry." 

It may be observed that people were, 
generally speaking, so uncharitable as not 
to beheve her. At length Captain Fulton, 
fi:*esh fi:*om the bush, and ready to fall in love 
with the first pretty girl he saw, arrived, 
was taken with, proposed to, was accepted 
by, and married her. Very proud were 
the whole family of Damages when Cordelia 
had at last run down a husband, and the 
more so as in their eyes, and to use their 
own expression, he was rather a ** swell," 
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his mother being Lady Sarah Fulton. 
Cordeha never failed to tell every new 
acquaintance of this fact, adding with 
touching simpUcity : 

" And you know, when Lady Sarah dies, 
I shall be Lady Cordeha." 

Oswald could not bear Mrs. Fulton,' but 
as she was the wife of his Captain, he felt 
himself bound to ask her to dance, which 
she graciously consented to do, though, 
as she afterwards said to a Mend, " I 
can't say I'm very partial to ensigns, 
but" apologetically, " Hastings is so good- 
looking, and being our subaltern, I felt 
bound to show him some attention." 

We have been rather minute in describ- 
ing this lady, because she is a specimen of 
a species very frequently met with in 
garrison towns. But we must resume the 
thread of our tale. 

The day after the baU, Oswald received 
a note saying that Sir Hector Brown 
wished to speak to him. Wondering what 
VOL. I. p 
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the old gentleman, who had been very 
civil to him, and had several times asked 
him to dinner, wanted, Oswald hastened 
to obey the summons. On his arrival, 
Sir Hector, without any preamble, said : 

"My dear boy, I've sent for you to 
oflTer you the appointment of Acting 
A.D.C. You know Sinclair has been 
ordered home on promotion to major, and 
my new A.D.C. can't come out fix)m 
England for several months, so, if you 
like to take the acting appointment in the 
meantime, I shall be d — d glad to have 
you. I'd give you a permanent A.D.O. 
ship, only you've been such a short time in 
the service, those Horse Guards people 
wouldn't stand it." 

Of course Oswald was only too grateful 
for the offer, and accepted it with many 
thanks. 

He found that his new oflBlce was no 
sinecure, and within a week was sent off 
with an order to a post some distance off, 
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but situated in a district, which had lately 
been undisturbed by the presence of the 
Kaffirs. It was therefore thought un- 
necessary to send an escort with him. 
After a fatiguiug though uneventful ride he 
accomplished his duty, but hearing that 
the road by which he had come had, in 
the meantime, become infested by the 
enemy, he judged it better to follow 
another route on his return. He was 
not sorry to learn that this would take 
him by Captain Childers' farm. Of course 
he gladly embraced the old gentleman's 
offer to spend a night at his house, par- 
ticularly as both horse and rider required 
a little rest. 

In the course of the evening Captain Chil- 
ders had a long conversation with his guest 
about his — Captain Childers* — ^intentions 
for the ftiture. He said that owing to the 
distance of his farm from any large settle- 
ment, and the difficulty of transport, to- 
gether with several years of bad crops, he 

p 2 
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had been unable to save more than a couple 
of hundred pounds or so. Almost the whole 
of his property being invested in the form, 
he felt very anxious about his daughter's 
future. In case anything happened to 
him, Mary would be utterly unprovided 
for, since it would be dijB&cult under such 
circumstances to make an advantageous 
sale of the farm, and they had not a near 
relation or intimate Mend in the world. 
He confided to our hero that he was most 
anxious to see the girl married, but what 
chance was there of finding a husband in 
the bush ? Besides^ matters were daily 
looking more threatening, and the Kaffirs 
might any day come down and murder 
them. For these reasons he had made up 
his mind to sell the farm before it became 
utterly worthless, and to go and live at 
some large settlement. Oswald cordially 
approved of Captain Childers' intentions, 
and promised to look out at Fort Brown 
for a purchaser. 
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After a very pleasant evening, rendered 
still more agreeable by Mary, who, for his 
amusement, sung some little simple English 
ballads, instead of high-flown Italian 
pieces, the words of which are often un- 
derstood by neither singer nor hstener, 
they all retired to bed. How sad was the 
awakening 1 The day-break was just 
beginning to appear, when a fearful yell 
and the barking of the watch-dogs an- 
nounced that th6 Kaffirs, whom they had 
supposed a hundred miles off, were upon 
them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OSWALD SUPS FULL OF HOBEOBS. 

We closed our last chapter just as 
Oswald was aroused from sleep by tlie 
fearfiil sound of the Kafl&r yell. Alert as 
becomes a soldier, he spi^ang from his bed, 
and in an instant had shpped on his boots 
and trowsers, and hurried into the next 
room. Quick, however, as he had been, 
Captain Childers, fortunately an early 
riser, had already barred the door, and 
with his double-barreUed gun shot down 
the two foremost savages, who, after 
butchering the farm servants in the out- 
buildings, were hurrying up to complete 
their work at the house. On seeing their 
companions fall, they paused in their 
rush, which gave Oswald time to fire his 
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pistols with effect amongst them, and to 
Mary Childers to close the shutters. See- 
ing the inmates prepared, the wily savages 
had recourse to their usual mode of fight- 
ing, and speedily got under cover, fi:*om 
whence they kept up a smart fire of 
musketry and assegais on whatever part 
of the wooden walls they considered 
thinnest. 

The house consisted of four rooms, and 
the httle garrison were obhged to fire 
fi'om each in succession, in order to give 
the appearance of numbers, and to 
prevent the enemy from approaching 
unobserved some unwatched point. 

Fortunately there were three guns 
besides Oswald's double-barrelled pistols 
in the house, and these were fired through 
loop-holes, which had been made for that 
purpose, in the door and shutters. The 
old man looked sad but determined. His 
first words to Oswald were, " I'm afi:aid 
it's all up with us, but we must make the 
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best fight we can, and trust to God's mercy 
for deliverance. I felt certain that some 
misfortune was going to happen, and my 
forebodings were too true. I'm sure I 
shall never leave this place ahve, but if 
you escape, you will take care of Mary ; 
won't you? She's engaged to a settler, 
about fifty nules off fi:*om here, it's true, 
but I distrust that man." 

Oswald promised to obey his injunctions, 
and tried to inspire him with a little of the 
hope he was very far fi:'om feeUng himself 
As to the girl, notwithstanding their 
critical position, he could not help glanc- 
ing at her with admiration. Suddenly 
awoke fi:om sleep, with nothing over her 
night-dress but a loose wrapper, her hair 
hanging in massy waves about her shoul- 
ders, her Httle, white feet thrust into a 
pair of sHppers, her cheek flushed, and 
her eyes gleaming with excitement, she 
reminded him of Medora, "in all the 
wildness of dishevelled charms." At an- 
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other time, she would have blushed at 
being seen in such a plight by any one 
save her own father; but then she was 
totally absorbed by the danger and the 
means of facing it. Feminine as the 
daintiest damsel in Belgravia, she, Hke a 
true woman, showed herself equal to the 
circumstances in which she was placed, 
displaying an amount of courage and 
presence of mind which would not have 
disgraced the most gallant soldier who ever 
wielded sword. She was of immense use 
to Oswald and her father. 

As fast as they could fire she loaded 
for them, and when not so occupied, 
ran from window to window to see what 
the KaflSrs were about. Oswald, brave 
and sanguine by temperament as he was, 
made up his mind that his last hour 
was approaching, and only grimly deter- 
mined to take with him to the other 
world as many of the enemy as possible. 
He had little time for thought, yet he 
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did think of Ellen, and wondered whether 
she would heax of his death, and would 
ever many any one else. He blamed 
himself too aa a traitor to love, for having 
even given one look of admiration at the 
lovely girl — for pretty at all times, she 
was positively lovely then — who was so 
bravely aiding them. The yells, the sound 
of muskets, and the whistling of bullets, 
however, soon drove away all thoughts 
of love, all powers of reflection. He hved 
but in the moment, and in the fierce 
struggle in which he was engaged. An 
EngUshman at bay becomes very fero- 
cious, and the taste of blood intoxicates 
him like a draught of strong wine. Os- 
wald positively exulted when once or 
twice he saw a KaflSr fall beneath his 
aim, and could with difficulty restrain 
himself jfrom terminating the maddening 
suspense by rushing out and ending the 
tragedy at once. 

The old Captain gave a melancholy but 
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approving smile at his young assistant's 
warlike bearing, while Mary, we fear, 
was for the time faithless to her troth, 
for she looked on him with undisguised 
admiration. Heedless for herself, she 
trembled if a bullet crashed through too 
near her paladin. We do not mean to 
say she did not watch over her father's 
safety with anxiety, but with regard to 
him, it was a steady aching dread ; while 
as to Oswald her whole soul leaped 
at once into her eyes at the idea of 
his being hit. Such is the power of 
love at first sight. The kind, indul- 
gent parent who has been ever since 
the first dawn of thought and feehng 
the chief object in the heart, sinks at 
once into a secondary place before a 
youth whose only known merit is that 
he is beloved. 

Carefiilly as the ammunition was hus- 
banded, it soon began to be exhausted, 
and the little garrison were obliged to 
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content themselves with firing only when 
they felt their aim to be certain. En- 
couraged by this symptom, the meaning 
of which they well knew, the foe pressed 
closer and closer round the house, and, 
worse than all, had recourse to a means 
of destruction which Oswald had long 
dreaded. Able from the slackness of 
the fire to approach imder cover quite 
near to the house, they threw lighted 
firebrands against the walls and on the 
roof. The little party had no water or 
other means of putting out the flames, 
and in a few minutes the building was 
on fire. 

"Here's an end of it, Hastings, at 
last, I'm afraid. However, we'll make 
a bold push for safety, though our chance 
is desperate enough." 

"All right, Captain Childers, I place 
myself under your orders. What do you 
propose?" 

"You see the wind blows the smoke 
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all to the back of the house. We'll get 
out of my room window, and, under 
cover of the smoke, try and get into a 
deep and rocky ravine, covered with 
bush, which is about two hundred yards 
off. I know every inch of it, and once 
there we may perhaps baffle the Kaffirs; 
anyhow it's our only chance. To deceive 
the rascals into an idea we are still 
here, we'll leave two of the guns be- 
hind, with a train and a bit of a cigar 
fuze hghted, so that each barrel may 
go off at a different time. Just come 
and help me, and, Mary, you run into 
my room for your dear mother's pic- 
ture. It's in the drawer of my 
desk." 

Oswald and the Captain at once placed 
the guns as arranged, and firing a couple 
of last shots were going to fetch the girl, 
who could not at once find the picture 
spoken of, when a volley was fired by 
the Kaffirs. One ball pierced Captain 
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Childers' brain, killing him on the spot ; 
another inflicted a flesh wound on Os- 
wald's thigh. A terrific yell at the same 
time showed that a rush was about to 
be made. The smoke, too, was becoming 
suffocating, and Oswald saw that no time 
was to be lost, if he and Mary were to 
make their escape. Hurried, though, as 
he was, he stooped down and cut a lock 
of hair from the dead man's head, and 
then rushing into the room, where Mary 
had just found the picture, hastily said, 
with surely a justifiable want of truth : 

"You're to come with me at once by 
the window. Your father is going to fire 
a last shot, and will follow us in an in- 
stant." 

He did not give her time to hesitate, 
but seizing her by the arm helped her 
through the window, and then followed. 
Taking his companion by the hand, he 
hurried as fast as his wound would let 
him, in the direction of the ravine. As 
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had been anticipated, the smoke was so 
thick that it completely concealed, but 
at the same time almost choked and 
blinded them. Oswald at one moment 
thought the girl would have fainted, for 
she hung heavily on him, and seemed 
about to drop. He whispered a word 
of encouragement in her ear, and with 
an effort she recovered herself. Of course, 
the most critical moment would be that 
when they should emerge from the cover 
of the smoke, which began to tail off 
and thin at some Uttle distance from the 
bush. 

The fugitives Uttle knew that in that 
interval some dozen Kaffirs were waiting 
eagerly to intercept any attempt at flight 
in the direction of the ravine. Another 
moment, and Oswald would have been 
discovered. Fortunately the smoke blow- 
ing straight into their faces somewhat 
inpeded their vision, and still more for- 
tunately, in the exultation of approach- 
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ing victory, they began to shout and 
talk. 

On hearing their voices, Oswald stopped 
short, with every pulse beating hke a 
sledge-hammer, and a feeling of compres- 
sion round his heart, which almost para- 
lysed him. Fearless as he was, the apparent 
certainty of a cruel death, both for himself 
and the helpless orphan by his side, during 
an instant caused his brain to whirl. He 
was faint, too, from his wound, and the 
exertions he had gone through, while the 
smoke was painfully impeding his breath- 
ing. Mary recognised the danger at the 
same moment, and clung to his arm with a 
convulsive clutch. 

" Lie down for a moment, Mary," said 
Oswald to her — there are no convention- 
alities when you expect your throat to be 
cut the next minute — " for I can hardly 
breathe, and we can then think what is to 
be done." 

With their faces close to the ground. 
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their respiration became a little easier. 

** What is to be done ? We can't go 
back, and it would be madness to try and 
force our way through those fellows in 
front. I could shoot four with my pistols, 
but then we should be killed by the rest. 
If there was a tree here, where we could 
hide, we might have a chance, but I can't 
see one." 

"Yes, there is, I'm almost sure we 
passed it about ten yards back, but the 
smoke is so thick I don't think we can find 
it. Besides, I'm so exhausted I can't go 
another step, and poor papa, too, where 
is he ? I won't leave him. Never mind 
us. Save yourself, and leave us to die 
together." 

" Your father told me to take care of 
you, and you won't disobey him surely. 
Perhaps he's at the tree now, waiting for 
us. Just exert yourself for another 
minute, there's a brave girl, and we shall 
be all right; I've been in worse dan- 
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gers before now. Come, where's the 
tree ?" 

Yielding to this appeal, Mary struggled 
on to her feet again, and, faintly groping 
about, they fortunately found the object 
they were m search of. It was a tall, 
bushy tree, with branches, like the steps 
of a ladder, almost close to the ground, 
and with fohage so thick that, even when 
standing close to the trunk and looking 
up, a person could hardly see anything 
ten feet from the bottom. 

Nerved by the danger, Oswald, though 
weak and stiff, succeeded in assisting the 
almost fainting girl to a secure seat on a 
fork of the trunk. Scarcely had he placed 
himself beside her, when she swooned, 
nearly dragging him headlong to the 
ground. Luckily they were above the 
smoke, and most providentially Oswald 
had a small flask of brandy in his trousers' 
pocket. CHnging firmly with his legs, 
and holding her tightly with one arm, lie 
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used the disengaged hand to get at the 
precious flask, the top of which he un- 
screwed with his teeth. A few drops 
caused Mary to open her eyes ; their wild- 
ness, however, alarmed him, and a violent 
fit of hysterics caused him to tremble lest 
their hiding-place, which was only seventy 
yards fi'om the house, should be dis- 
covered. 

" Papa I dear papa, dear, dear papa ! 
Where is he ? They have kiUed him, 
they've killed him !" she exclaimed, her 
voice rising into a shriek before she con- 
cluded. Then followed a fit of unearthly 
laughter. 

Oswald first tried to soothe her, and 
then, impelled by their peril, to stifle her 
voice with his hand. All was, however, 
of no use. Her struggles were so violent 
that it required aU his strength to keep 
her from falling to the ground. He 
became desperate, and had resigned him- 
self in despair to the certainty of seeing 
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the savages in another instant assembled 
at the foot of the tree. Indeed nothing 
but what seemed the direct interposition 
of Providence could have saved them. 
At the very crisis of their peril, when her 
frantic shrieks were beginning to be heard 
over the yells of the exulting Kaffirs, and 
the roaring of the fire, whose heat scorched 
them even where they sat, the clouds, 
which for some time had been gathering 
in black masses, opened with a suddenness 
imiversal in those latitudes, and a deluge 
of rain, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, poured down upon them. 

Oswald was unable to accoimt at the 
time for being unmolested. He thought 
it impossible that they should be so, and 
counted his existence by seconds ; but, when 
the storm was over, not a sound showed 
the presence of the KaflSrs. He after- 
wards learnt, from one of the few prisoners 
taken in that war, that in truth their hves 
had hung on a thread. When they first heard 
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Mary's screams, the Kaffirs had rightly con- 
jectured that they proceeded from one of the 
fiigitives, and were on the point of rushing 
in the direction of the sound ; but when 
the storm came on, and Mary's screams 
changed into unearthly laughter, they had 
decided that it was the spirit of one of 
their victims who was mocking them. 
Being very superstitious, they forthwith 
fled without even waiting to gratify their 
love of plunder. 

The storm had done another good thing 
in extinguishing the flames, which were 
beginning to scorch them almost beyond 
endurance. After a time the paroxysm 
passed away, and Mary fell into a state 
which was half swoon and half slumber. 
Oswald sensibly let her alone, and for a 
whole hour she continued in that con- 
dition, with her head on his shoulder, and 
his arm round her slender and yielding 
waist. Dearly as he loved Ellen, he would 
h^ye been more than man had he felt no 
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touch of tenderness, no shade of admira- 
tion, for the poor young thing so helpless, 
so innocent, so wildly lovely in her 
dishevelled attire, and whose very life 
depended on his care and courage. 

Poor orphan ! but a few hours ago a 
happy daughter, and now bereft of father, 
house, and fortune, her very helplessness 
rendered her sacred in his eyes. A true 
soldier in the fiillest, noblest, and most 
chivalrous sense of the word, not a thought 
crossed his mind, not a temptation arose, 
which he need have blushed to have owned 
to his own mother. Yet we should be 
speaking falsely were we to deny that, as 
he felt her warm breath fanning his 
cheeks, saw her rich tresses floating 
over his arms, and beheld those pearly 
shoulders which her torn wrapper sHghtly 
disclosed, his pulses quickened, and his 
eyes beamed with admiration. Truly for 
one moment he fancied he loved her 
with more than brother's love, but the 
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next, the remembrance of Ellen drove the 
floating impalpable idea from his mind, 
and henceforth he looked on her as a 
sister. Had she been of a diflTerent style 
from Ellen, her charms would have been 
disregarded. It was her very resemblance 
to his lady-love, which caused the transi- 
tory failure of fealty. Towards noon Mary 
began to arouse herself, and starting with 
a blush from the tender pillow on which 
she had been reposing, exclaimed in a 
dreamy voice : 

" What's the matter ? where am I ? 
Something dreadful has happened, I know ; 
but I can't recollect. Tell me, oh, do 
teU me ! Where's papa ?" 

Then, as consciousness began to return, 
she said in a slow, pitiful manner, which 
made Oswald's heart bleed; " Oh, I know, 
the KaflBirs attacked us, and the fire, the 
dreadful fire, and their yells, I can hear 
them now, and papa, where is he ? He's 
dead, I know he is ; they have killed him," 
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and burst out into a flood of tears. Oswald 
did not check them. He knew that weep- 
ing is the safety valve which a merciftd 
God has provided for overcharged hearts 
and sorrow-perplexed brain. He did not 
try to comfort her, he only drew her un- 
resisting head on to his shoulder, say- 
ing : 

"Cry, my poor girl, it wiU do you 
good." 

When she became a httle calmer, Mary 
renewed her entreaties that he would tell 
her all that had happened, and what had , 
occurred to her father. As gently as he 
could, he broke the sad tale of her orphan- 
age to her, and was relieved to find she was 
not more affected. But the fact was she 
was too much stunned, and physically too 
exhausted, to be able to feel the full poig- 
nancy of grief just then. It is not in 
the early moments of sorrow that it is 
most felt, but afterwards, when the first 
shock has passed. Like the wound of a 
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bullet, the sensation is numbing, and it 
is not till this has passed away that the 
smart of the wound is felt. 

When the excitement of tending Mary 
was over, Oswald began to feel the pain 
of the wound in his thigh, as well as con- 
siderable exhaustion from the fatigue and 
excitement he had gone through. He was 
hungry too, and what was worse parched 
from thirst. Indeed, so strongly did the 
reaction come upon him, that he had only 
just time to strap himself with his 
waist-belt to a branch, before he, in his 
turn, fainted. 

Poor Mary was in dreadful alarm and 
perplexity at this new misfortune. She 
did not, however, quite lose her presence 
of mind, but tearing off a bit of her dress, 
bound up Oswald's thigh with it; and 
then discovering the flask in his pocket, 
poured a drop of the contents between his 
Hps, which done, womanlike she began 
to cry, and forgetting aU proprieties, to 
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kiss his forehead and beg him to open 
his eyes. Whether it was the kisses, 
the tears dropping on his face, or the 
brandy, we know not, but one of these 
remedies had, after a time, the effect of 
bringing him to himself. Some crumbs of 
biscuit in his pocket, the remains of the 
previous day's luncheon, and a few drops 
from the rain-laden leaves around, some- 
what restored their strength, and they set 
themselves seriously to work to consider 
their prospects. 

These appeared hopeless enough, there 
was not another station within forty miles, 
and to reach that in their weakened state, 
and with Oswald's wound, seemed impos- 
sible ; yet it was the only chance of life, and 
they resolved to attempt the journey as 
soon as night fell. To divert his yoimg 
charge from dwelling on her sorrows, 
Oswald questioned her about her past life 
and future plans. About the former 
there was little to tell, save what we 
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already know, and that a chance acquaint- 
ance with a neighbouring settler had 
resulted in an engagement. He had once 
been a barrister in England, but, from 
want of practise and debts, had been com- 
pelled to emigrate to the Cape. 

" Poor papa never liked him ; he thought 
he was of too jealous and overbearing a 
disposition to make me happy; but I 
think he loves me, poor fellow, and I 
loved him very much." 

"Loved him, Mary! don't you love 
him now?" said Oswald, rather anxiously, 
considering the circumstances. Mary was 
nothing to him. Was he not deeply in 
love with another? He never could be 
more to Mary than a friend, yet such is 
man's love of appropriation and desire of 
standing first in the good graces of any 
pretty girl with whom he is brought into 
close contact, that he actually listened 
for her answer with an eagerness he would 
have been ashamed to confess even to 
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himself. Mary hesitated — ^blushed — ^looked 
down — ^looked up — ^looked away — ^in fact, 
looked everywhere except at her ques- 
tioner. 

" Yes, of course I love him now, at 
least I — I, well I think I do ; but I meant . 
I hadn't seen any man but him then, and 
I'm not sure I'm so much in love with 
him as I was." 

" But you ought to be sure, Mary, for 
depend upon it, marriage without love is 
a dreadfiil thing." 

" Poor girl, though," he thought to 
himself, " she hasn't got much choice," 
and then continued, " but there's time 
enough to think of all these things when 
we're out of this scrape." 

After many weary hours of watching 
and waiting, the sun at last set, and they 
descended the tree, Mary easily enough, 
but Oswald with some difficulty, for his 
wound had become very stiff and painful. 
Their first care was to search the half- 
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burnt house for the remains of Captain 
Childers, which they found but Uttle 
touched by the fire, with the exception of 
his hair, which had all been singed off: A 
large unbumt log or two had fallen across 
the body, which had protected it fi^om 
the flames till the storm had extinguished 
the fire. Mary was, as may be supposed, 
deeply affected at the sight of her father's 
corpse, and throwing herself on it, gave 
way to a burst of tears, which were only 
stayed by Oswald's remarking that both 
their hves depended upon their making 
no delay. 

She bitterly grieved at not having even 
a lock of her father's hair to keep in 
remembrance of him, and acknowledged 
with gratefiil emotion Oswald's thoughtful 
presence of mind when he presented her 
with the piece he had cut off*, and which 
he had till then forgotten. Precious as 
time was, neither could bear the idea of 
leaving Captain Childers' corpse to be a 
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prey to the wild beasts. Luckily, a little 
search discovered a spade and pick-axe, 
and, with Mary's assistance, a shallow 
grave was dug, in which, with a short 
though earnest prayer, the body was rever- 
ently laid. 

In searching for the tools, a few 
heads of Indian com, as well as a piece of 
cold meat, were found, both being the 
remnants of the poor servants' last meal 
upon earth. A London footman would 
have turned up his nose at these scraps, 
but to Oswald and his companion they 
were most precious, and afforded a much 
needed meal. 

Somewhat refreshed, they started off 
on their long journey, Oswald supported 
on one side on a stick, on the other 
by Mary's arm, for he had become so 
lame that he could hardly walk even with 
this assistance. 

Two miles were thus painfiilly and with 
many halts got over, when Oswald was 
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obliged to declare lie could not proceed 
any farther. The sound of a stream fell 
upon their ears more agreeably than the 
most exquisite music they had ever 
heard, for Oswald was feverish from his 
wound, and Mary almost as bad from 
grief, fatigue, and excitement. She 
hurried off to fetch some water in a 
leathern cup which they had brought with 
them, while Oswald, hghting his pipe, 
pondered sadly over the difficulties of 
their position. He was aroused from his 
meditations by hearing Mary call out, 
" Good news, good news," and seeing her 
approach, leading by the mane a horse. 
It was her own favourite mare, which had 
broken loose in the confusion of the attack, 
and had been found by Mary drinking at 
the very stream she had gone in search 
of 

Recognising her young mistress, with 
whom she was a great pet, she had im- 
mediately trotted up, and put her nose into 
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Mary's hand, in hope of finding the ac- 
customed piece of sugar. Matters now 
really seemed improved. Five minutes 
ago the chances of escape were so small 
that they could scarcely even be called 
chances. Now these chances became well- 
groimded probabilities. A withe was 
quickly made and put into the mare's 
mouth to serve as a bridle, but saddle, or 
substitute for it, there was none, so they 
were obliged to ride barebacked. Mary 
sat sideways in fi^ont, for the mare could 
be more easily guided by her, and Oswald 
sat behind her. In this way they travelled 
all night, fearless of the Kafl&rs, who do 
not care to move about in the darkness, 
and only dreading wild beasts. 

When dawn came, they halted near a 
stream in the most secluded spot they could 
find, and after hobbling the mare, and 
eating each an ear of the little Indian corn 
they had brought with them, they lay 
down to get some sleep. They were both 
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thoroughly knocked up, and Oswald, in 
addition, was suffering so much from fever 
and his wound, that, tired as he was, he 
couldn't sleep for more than a minute at a 
time. Fortunately, the weather was fine 
and mild, or his sufferings would have been 
much worse. 

After a sound sleep of four hours, Mary 
awoke very angry with herself for not 
having looked after Oswald more. He 
needed attention, poor fellow, and no 
nurse could have been kinder or more 
zealous than Mary. No wonder, for it 
must be confessed she was in love with 
him, and love can get more work out of a 
person any day than money ; we do not 
say than fear, for fear after all is founded 
in love of oneself. Evening found Oswald 
very weak and ill, and Mary not much 
better ; but with a great effort they roused 
themselves for the journey. That night 
passed more painftdly than the last, and 
Oswald was fast sinking into a state of 
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stupor, when he was aroused by Mary 
exclaiming : 

'* Look, Oswald, what can those lights 
be?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

FRIENDS AND FOES. 

On hearing the exclamation, Oswald 
looked up, and after a prolonged gaze 
joyfully shouted : 

" We are saved ; it is a patrol ; I can 
see the sentry." 

He had hardly spoken, when a hoarse 
voice close by startled them with a " who 
goes there ?" 

*' Friend," was the prompt answer. 

" Stand, ftind, and give the counter- 
sign," was the rejoinder, in a rich Irish 
brogue. 

"I don't know it; but Fm Ensign 
Hastings of the I55th," said Oswald. 

" Bedad, then Insign Hastings of the 
155th," you must just remain where ye 

B 2 
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are till I call the sergeant of the guard. 
Sergeant of the guard !" 

The sergeant was promptly on the spot, 
and inquired what was the matter. 

" The divil a bit can I teU ! There's a 
baste forenent us half man, half woman, 
and half horse. But sure ye can see for 
yourself," said Pat. 

The sergeant now approached Oswald, 
and having convinced himself that it was 
all right, took the fugitives to the oflBcer 
in command, who was no other than our 
old acquaintance. Captain Frankland. 
Koused suddenly out of his sleep, he 
could hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
who his visitor was, and the companion 
he had with him. Luckily for Mary, a 
burning brand, which served as lantern, 
threw but a faint light on them, and con- 
cealed the blushes which overspread her 
face at the idea of being seen by a number 
of strange men in such a half clothed con- 
dition. Nothing could be kinder than 
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Prankland. He caused a meal to be at 
once prepared for them, and giving Mary 
his large military cloak as the only sub- 
stitute he possessed for a gown, surren- 
dered his patrol tent for her benefit. 

No surgeon accompanied the detach- 
ment, but one of the officers who knew 
something of surgery dressed Oswald's 
wound, and shared his tent with him. Our 
hero awoke the next morning much re- 
freshed, and, thanks to a strong constitution 
and temperate habits, with comparatively 
little fever. The party was on its way back 
to Fort Brown, and on the second day 
arrived there. Oswald, and Mary, who 
was treated by the rough soldiers who sur- 
rounded her with that chivalrous courtesy 
which women who merit it are always 
certain of obtaining from those who wear 
the glorious red coat, accomphshed their 
journey with tolerable comfort. There 
was one store- waggon with the party, and 
in it they were carried. With great 
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thoughtfiilness, Captain Frankland ar- 
ranged, out of deference to Mary's 
delicacy, that the entry into the settle- 
ment should take place in the dark. 

Immediately on their arrival. Captain 
Frankland took Mary to his house, where 
his wife, on hearing her history, received 
her with the most affectionate kindness 
and sympathy, and told her she was to 
consider herself at home as long as she 
liked. Oswald of course went to Sir 
Hector Brown's. The old gentleman had 
been a good deal alarmed about his aide- 
de-camp's safety when the day on which 
he was expected passed without his 
making his appearance, and when two 
days more elapsed without any tidings 
of him. So anxious indeed had he 
become, that when Oswald entered the 
house Sir Hector was on the point of 
despatching a patrol on purpose to look 
for him. He Kstened with much interest 
to Oswald's account of his adventures. 
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but when Mary's name was mentioned 
he gave some very knowing winks which 
annoyed our hero extremely. 

During the following fortnight, Oswald's 
wound confined him to the house and 
garden. At the end of that time he was 
able to walk about a little with a stick, 
and to drive out in the General's dog-cart. 
During the interval, he had received 
several visits from Captain Frankland, 
who brought him news of Mary, as well 
as many kind messages from her and 
Mrs. Frankland. 

" The two Marys get on capitally to- 
getherx; one would almost think they were 
sisters, they are so fond of each other. 
Your Mary," with a smile, " was not at 
all well for the first ten days, though I 
did not like to tell you so before, for fear 
of making you anxious — ^but she is much 
better now. Her father's death of course 
affected her a good deal, and the hard- 
ships and excitements she went through 
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brought on a feverish cold, which threat- 
ened at first to settle on her lungs, but 
she's nearly all right again now. She was 
naturally anxious too about her plans and 
prospects, though we have told her we 
shall only be too glad if she will stop with 
us as long as it suits her ; I'm sure I hope 
she will, for she's such a nice companion 
for my wife, who doesn't care much about 
the other ladies in the place. My wife 
does her good too, by getting her to tell 
all her anxieties and feelings. There's 
nothing hke a woman's sympathy when 
one's unhappy. The worst is that fellow 
Marsden, with whom she has got a sort of 
undefined engagement." 

" Poor girl, I'm afraid she won't be 
very happy with him," repKed Oswald. 

** He doesn't seem at all a nice fellow, 
and though her father permitted them to 
be engaged, he did not like him, and 
never thought that they would be married 
after all. Mary herself confessed to my 
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wife, too, that though she did love him 
once, yet that she does not care much for 
him now. Indeed, I'm not surprised, for he 
seems to be anything but an ardent lover, 
and to have exacted everything without 
giving anything in return. A selfish, 
heartless sort of fellow, I should think — -just 
the sort of man to make the girl wait till it 
suited his highness to take a wife, and 
quite likely to throw her over after all, if 
in the meantime he saw any one who 
pleased him better. She's too good for 
him evidently, and my wife has done all 
she could to make her break off the 
engagement; but Mary thinks herself 
bound in honour to him, and besides is so 
independent that she won't hear of 
making our house her home for more than 
a few weeks. What she is to do, poor 
girl, I'm sure I don't know; for she isn't 
fitted to be a governess. She talks of 
turning servant, but that's absurd. I 
wish to heaven she would marry some 
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fellow who loved her, and whom she could 
love. Do you know I'm afraid it's all 
your fault that she has taken such a 
distaste to Marsden ; I don't mean to say 
you have tried to influence her, but the 
circumstances under which she made 
your acquaintance were quite enough to 
make a young warm-hearted girl fall in 
love with you, and I'm certain, and so is 
my wife, that she is. She blushes Uke a 
rose whenever your name is mentioned, 
and avoids saying a word about you, but 
my wife tells me she's certain that it 
proceeds from anything but indifiterence." 

" Hush, Frankland, you mustn't talk in 
that way; Mary's husband will be a 
fortunate man, and I might have been 
that man had I not met some one else 
before; but you know my history, so 
don't touch on that subject again." 

"My dear fellow, I'm sure I never 
meant to distress you, but I dare say 
everything will turn out well after all. 
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She has written to Marsden to tell him 
how she's situated, and if he has a spark 
of proper feehng he'll come over at once 
and marry her. I don't think really that 
the greatest brute on earth could be 
otherwise than kind to such a charming 
girl, and as for her, when she's once 
married, and doesn't see anything of you, 
she'll forget you in time, or only think of 
you as a kind friend." 

Wrong as the feeling was, Oswald didn't 
much fancy the idea of being forgotten, 
or only looked on in a favourite-cousin 
sort of way. The chief object in his 
heart, it is true, was Ellen, yet it was 
very pleasant to feel that, though Mary 
could be nothing to him, he was neverthe- 
less everything to her. All this was not 
a matter of deliberate thought, but only of 
half-felt feeling, and proceeded from that 
vanity of which few even of the best men 
are destitute. As soon, however, as he 
began to analyse his sensations, his love 
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for Ellen, and his better principles, came 
into play, and he scorned himself for the 
ideas which he could not at once entirely 
drive away. 

This conversation took place the morn- 
ing before the doctor pronounced Oswald 
to be convalescent. The next evening he 
drove to the FranMands, and was received 
by Mary with a joy she could not conce^, 
and a blush she was unable to restrain, 
which, however, soon gave way to a 
deep melancholy as the contrast between 
Oswald and Marsden occurred to her. 
On the whole, though, they formed a 
happy little party, and our hero felt quite 
sorry when the time for departure came. 
After this his visits were frequent, and he 
also often met Mary out riding and driving 
with the Franklands. 

The adventure of which Mary had been 
the heroine, the melancholy circumstances 
attending her father's death, and her un- 
protected position, had caused her to be 
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regarded at first with great interest by all 
the inhabitants of Fort Brown. Most of 
the married ladies had called on her, 
actuated, we are afraid, as much by 
curiosity as kindness. Mrs. Damages had 
been particularly afiectionate, and had 
overwhelmed her with ofifers of service. 
That lady was not much beloved by Mrs. 
Frankland, who did not like her airs of 
superiority, and Mary insensibly imbibed 
sufficient of her fi:iend's prejudice to 
prevent her fi'om being very demonstra- 
tive in return for Mrs. Damages' wordy 
afi*ection. 

Mrs. Damages was not to be repulsed 
at once. She was fond of hons or honesses, 
no matter whether those hons or honesses 
had eloped, written a book of poetry, or 
had given birth to three children at a time, 
and wanted to make her house a temporary 
menagerie for Mary. Excited by re- 
sistance, she lefb no stone unturned to 
bring over that young lady to her faction. 
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She petted her — ^Mary merely submitted 
to it; she flattered her — ^Mary only 
smiled ; she praised her own good- 
heartedness — Mary did not contradict her ; 
she threw out insinuations against Mrs. 
Frankland, and Mary was up in arms 
directly. 

From that moment, Mrs. Damages 
hated her. She was one of those people 
who from natural snobbishness of dispo- 
sition either patronise, cringe to, or 
hate you. She was essentially a party 
woman too, and held that if a person was 
not on her side, he or she was against 
her. According to her, society was 
divided into two parts, the Damages or the 
anti-Damages, and woe to the latter if 
circumstances gave her a chance of giving 
a blow. All new comers were stalked by 
her with the greatest industry, and to fail 
in bringing down a royal stag like 
Mary Childers was a sad mortification. 
She avenged herself fully. 
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** Have you seen the girl Mrs. Frankland 
has sa charitably taken charge of?" she 
would say to her friends. " Pretty, eh ! 
Well, yes, she is rather, though I can't say 
she's my style, she's so bold and forward ; 
but then you know she was brought up in 
the Bush, with nobody but her father and 
a lot of farm-servants to associate with, so 
she's to be pitied rather than blamed. I'm 
told her education has been sadly neglected, 
and that she can hardly spell the commonest 
words properly. She might, I think, for 
all that, show a little more deference to 
people who are good enough to notice 
her, considering she's a nobody. I believe 
that the young men admire her. Very bad 
taste, I think, when there are so many 
properly brought up young ladies in the 
place, whom they might marry; but she's 
an artful creature, and lays herself out to 
please them. There's Captain Frankland 
quite mad about her. I think it's very 
foolish of Mrs. Frankland to have her in the 
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house, but she's a poor silly thing, and will 
repent it soon, I daresay. Besides, there 
are all sorts of shocking things said about 
that girl and Hastings ; I hear that when 
her father was killed, instead of riding off 
to the man she was engaged to, she chose 
to come in here with Hastings. They do 
tell me that she was living with him for a 
week out in the bush, with . nothing on 
but her night-dress, and wouldn't have 
come in here, after all, if a patrol had 
not met them.- Poor young man, it's very 
shocking, such a promising young fellow ; 
and the worst is they say he's secretly 
married to some one in England. I really 
pity him very much, for I'm sure it was all 
her fault; she's so artful. I was rather 
sorry for her at first, but I did not know 
all these stories about her then. I'm sure, 
if I were you, I wouldn't let my daughter 
make her acquaintance ; I don't wish to 
be uncharitable, but she really is not 
respectable, my dear. You needn't say 
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I told you, though, of course, for perhaps, 
after all, what is said about her is ex- 
aggerated." 

This slander, all the more dangerous 
because there was just a slight particle of 
truth in it, was, out of dehcacy — very 
false and cruel delicacy — carefully kept 
from the ears of those most interested. 
It soon did its work. Vague hints, it is 
true, reached the Franklands, but they 
were too impalpable to be destroyed. 
Mary herself at first suspected nothing, 
but after a while could not refuse to notice 
that people, particularly ladies, did not 
treat her as they had done before. She 
was far from guessing the reason, and in 
her own mind put it down to fickleness. 

Oswald began to have an uneasy sort of 
feehng that everything was not all right, 
for he observed that at the band-stand, or 
any other pubUc place, though Mary was 
beset by young men, yet, that the married 
men never came near her, and that the 
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ladies all appeared to have become either 
short-sighted, or to have discovered beau- 
ties in the landscape, which most curiously 
were invariably situated in quite a difl^ent 
direction from Mary. 

The Chaplain, too, looked solemn when 
he passed Oswald, while his wife took to 
lecturing him about his rehgious duties in 
a sadly compassionate sort of way. 

Very much puzzled, and not a little 
disgusted, Oswald spoke to Frankland 
about it, and the latter promised to try 
and find out what it all meant. His 
inquiries were soon crowned with success, 
if success it may be called, for he dis- 
covered the precise nature of the slander, 
though without being able to trace it 
home to its originator. He at once told 
Oswald what was said about Mary, and 
they had many anxious conversations on 
the subject, without coming to any deter- 
mination as to what was best to be done. 

Mrs. Fulton took quite a dififerent line 
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ftom that adopted by her mother, and 
neglected no opportunity of being kind to 
Mary. In this she was influenced by 
several motives. In the first place she 
had never been so much a flirt as a hus- 
band hunter, and therefore now she was 
married did not necessarily hate every 
pretty girl she met ; in the second place 
she hked Oswald, and considered herself 
boimd to espouse the part of her hus- 
band's subaltern, "our subaltern" she 
called him ; and in the third place she 
made it a matter of principle always to 
oppose her mother. It was, however, 
Mrs. Fulton's very kindness which first 
opened Mary's eyes to what was said of 
her. Mrs. Frankland, Mary, Mrs. Fulton, 
and Captain Frankland were all sitting on a 
bench at the pubUc gardens one afternoon, 
listening to the band, when up bounced 
Mrs. Damages, attended by her husband. 
Giving a supercilious nod to Mrs. Frank- 
land, she thus addressed her daughter : 

s 2 
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"Upon my word, Cordy, Fm quite 
ashamed of you sitting and talking to a 
young person who has lost her character 
wandering about the country with an 
officer for days together. You ought to 
have more respect for yourself, even if 
your husband does not mind it." 

The whole party looked aghast, and 
Mary fainted dead away. Mrs. Damages, 
when she saw the mischief she had done, 
looked rather scared, and when Captain 
Frankland peremptorily told her husband 
to take her away, she moved ojff quietly 
enough. In a few minutes Mary revived 
and was driven home; Mrs. Fulton en- 
couraging her, before wishing her good- 
bye, by saying, 

" You musn't mind what my mother 
says, love. She's a spitefiil old thing, 
and nobody pays any attention to her." 

The whole of that night Mary was 
seriously ill. She went off into one fit of 
hysterics after another, and when not in 
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them would not say a word to any one, 
but kept continually moaning out, 

" My poor father, it would have killed 
him." 

The doctor was sent for, but he could 
do Uttle beyond giving her a composing 
draught. It was more the mind than the 
body which was suffering, or rather the 
agitation of the mind had caused the 
illness of the body. 

Towards morning the opiate exercised 
its influence over her, and she fell into a 
deep sleep, from which she awoke calm, 
but depressed and melancholy. 

Next morning, when Oswald heard what 
had happened, he hastened off to Major 
Damages, and thus addressed him, 

" By heavens. Major, if you can't keep 
your tattUng wife from spitting out her ve- 
nom on one who is as pure as an angel, old 
as you are I'll hold you responsible for it." 

The Major vowed and protested that it 
was not his fault, that he never interfered 
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with ids wife, and that he really could 
not be fairly made accountable for a 
woman's tongue. 

"I assure you she often says much 
worse things than that to me." 

" I don't care. I repeat I shall look to 
you, so you had better be careful." 

From the Damages Oswald went to the 
Franklands, but Mary, though up, would 
not see him, at which he very imreason- 
ably felt aggrieved. He had a long con- 
versation about the affair with the Frank- 
lands, and Mrs. Frankland hinted to him 
pretty strongly that he ought to marry 
Mary, if Marsden did not, as the only 
means of silencing, at all events to some 
extent, the slanderous tongues which 
were busy with her fair fame. 

"You would then have a right to be 
her champion ; a right which now would 
often not be conceded to you. Besides, 
your zealous advocacy of her imder pre- 
sent circumstances would only strengthen 
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the reports which are afloat. She's very 
much in love with you too, I'm sure, and 
you couldn't have a more charming wife." 

"You forget, Mrs. Frankland, I con- 
sider myself bound to another." 

" No, I don't forget, Mr. Hastings, but 
I think your first love afiair was, Uke many 
other first attachments, more sentimental 
than real, and considering the father's 
bitter opposition, and your own low rank 
in the army, I think it very unlikely that 
anything should come out of it. Under 
any circumstances, years must elapse 
before you could hope to ofifer yourself 
with any chance of success, and consider- 
ing that you are away, and cannot hold 
any communication with her, do you 
think it very unhkely that she should 
yield to her family's wishes and many- 
some one else in the meantime ? You see 
she can't tell whether you still care for 
her or not. Take my advice, and don't 
lose the substance for the shadow." 
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"All you say is very weU, Mrs. Frank- 
land, but my answer is that I know that 
neither Ellen nor I will ever change, and 
I feel certain that I shall in time overcome 
her father's opposition. , Good Heavens, 
you can't surely wish me to marry one 
girl when my heart is plighted to, and 
belongs to, another." 

" Certainly not, but you know that in 
reality there is no engagement between 
you, and I only want you to examine your 
heart and see if romance and obstinacy 
have not more to do with your constancy 
than you suspect. If you find it is so, 
you would soon be in love with dear Mary, 
I know. You should remember, too, how 
differently the two girls are situated. The 
one entirely depends upon you for hap- 
piness and reputation, and if Marsden 
does not marry her — ^which I don't think 
he will — for a home, while the other is 
in quite another position." 

Oswald made no reply at the time, but 
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went away to indulge in reflections of 
anytliing but a pleasant description. He 
had not even the satisfaction of knowing 
that, whatever might be the case with 
inchnation, at all events his duty was 
clear. Poor fellow, he was sincerely to 
be pitied, if we consider all the different 
influences which were at work in his 
brain. Love, vanity, romance, pity, pro- 
pinquity, obstinacy, principle, gratitude, 
all pulled different ways ; and now Ellen, 
now Mary, weighed down the balance, 
but Ellen the most frequently. He. loved 
the latter best, it is true, but then would 
she not forget him? Could she hold out 
against her parents' opposition ? Was he 
not wasting his youth in pursuing a 
shadow, and neglecting for a remote 
contingency a charming girl whose hap- 
piness depended on him. He had the 
power to give or withhold happiness. One 
word from him would — for he did not 
beUeve in Marsden's coming forward — 
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make Mary's future either a bright day 
or a gloomy nigTit. 

What a glorious power! It made him 
feel for the moment almost Uke a demi- 
god, Ellen then flitted before his mind's 
eye, but Oswald had only just recovered 
from illness, and, with a mind depressed 
by perplexity, was anything but sanguine, 
and he said to himself that he had been 
a fool to hope for impossibilities. *^ Shall 
I scorn a lovely flower close to my hand 
because I cannot get the moon? But 
yet is it honourable? is it right? is it 
fair towards Ellen? is it fair towards 
Mary ? to whom I could only give a 
divided heart." 

In such thoughts and doubts he passed 
the early part of the night, and it was 
not till dawn that he threw himself on 
his bed, and, utterly worn out, fell asleep 
in an instant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A NEWSPAPEE PAEAGBAPH. 

Foe several days Mary continued very 
ill. At the end of that time she began 
to mend, thanks to Mrs. Frankland's 
kind nursing and sympathy, and at the 
expiration of a week was able to leave 
her bed. Of course her illness had given 
rise to all sorts of reports, few of which 
were charitable. The one most commonly 
beUeved was that Mrs. Damages had sud- 
denly informed her that Oswald had a wife 
Uving in England, and that the result of 
the news had been an attack of brain- 
fever. Oswald and Captain Frankland 
had exerted themselves to the utmost in 
the endeavour to trace out and cor- 
rect the injurious reports afloat, but 
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without success. Nothing is so impal- 
pable as slander, especially feminine slan- 
der. The latter is not only at once 
vigorous and subtle, but Ukewise so 
mixed up with reaUy commendable feel- 
ings that it is extremely dijficult first to 
trace and then to extinguish it. 

Lavishly as a woman uses her tongue, 
she speaks almost as much with her 
eyes and shoulders. You can contradict 
or disprove what has been uttered, but 
what can be done to the insinuations 
conveyed by a glance or a shrug ? Now 
women are particularly skilful in con- 
veying a meaning by means of the two 
latter. Again, how are you to act when 
a woman takes her stand on a horror 
of vice, the necessity of example, &c. ? 
You beg her to be charitable; she at 
once rephes that she is so, that she 
feels very deeply for the poor unfortu- 
nate girl — for women are extraordinarily 
forgiving to the other sex — ^but that 
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she is obliged to think of her daughters 
or young sisters. 

Truly there is no one half so cruel 
as a virtuous woman, and the more 
gentle and amiable she appears, the 
more harsh is her conduct. Heaven 
defend us from your gentle 'woman, for 
when feminine errors are concerned she 
is a very Pharisee in petticoats, and 
lustily thanks God that she is not as 
some women, or even the wretched 
creature who is the subject of conver- 
sation. Indeed from the energy shown 
on these occasions, one would almost 
imagine that it was prompted by envy 
of those who have partaken of the for- 
bidden fruit. 

During Mary's illness Oswald never 
failed to call every day to inquire after 
her. When at last he was admitted to 
see her, he was much shocked at the 
ravages caused by the hardships and 
distress of mind she had undergone. 
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He had several long conversations on 
the subject with Mrs. Frankland, who 
told him that in her belief Mary's re- 
covery was much retarded by the con- 
flict created in her mind by her love for 
Oswald and her engagement to Marsden. 

'* If Mr. Marsden would only come and 
claim her, the struggle might be great at 
first,but once married, provided he was kind 
to her, she would become reconciled to 
her lot; and away from you she would 
learn in time to love her husband and be 
content, if not happy. It is this suspense 
which is killing her. He ought to have 
been here some days ago, but perhaps it 
is the disturbed state of the country which 
delays him." 

" I do trust he won't be long^ and that 
these scandalous reports won't prevent 
him from acting as he ought, and being 
kind to her, poor girl I Anything harsh 
from him would, I'm sure, after what she 
has gone through, nearly kill her." 
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" Well, we must hope for the best, Mr. 
Hastings; but I confess I am nervous, 
and would much rather see her married 
to you than to that man, who I'm sure is 
a horrid creature." 

" That you know, dear Mrs. Frankland, 
is out of the question. If I had not seen 
some one else, it might have been different, 
but as it is, it's no use talking about 
it." 

Oswald went away from this conversation 
with a sad heart, sorely torn between a 
great deal of love on the one side, and a httle 
something, which was very hke love, and 
a great deal of compassion, on the other. 
In this frame of mind he lounged into the 
Genisral's sitting-room, on the table of 
which he found a heap of English news- 
papers, which had just arrived by the mail. 
Abstractedly taking up a Brighton paper, 
he began to cast his eye carelessly over the 
contents, when his attention was suddenly 
arrested by the following paragraph : — 
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" We Tinderstand that a marriage is on 
the tapis, and will shortly take place be- 
tween the lovely and only daughter of 
John Kirkman, Esq. of Hastings Park, 
Chalkshire, and the Honourable Captain 
de Moreton, youngest son of the Earl of 
Swampshire." 

Oswald let fall the paper from his grasp, 
and sank back into the chair perfectly 
stunned, and looking so white that Sir 
Hector, who just then entered the room, 
noticed it, and asked what was the mat- 
ter. Hastily muttering that he did not 
feel very well, Oswald got up and went 
to his own room. 

This then was the reward of all his endea- 
vours, all his constancy ; to see the prize 
disappear from view just as he had mount- 
ed half way up the ladder which led to it. 
What was ambition to him now ? A word 
without a meaning. What was success ? 
A beautiful flower which had withered as 
he put forth his hand to pluck it. 
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"Woman, woman, truly thy name is 
fickleness ; yet I thought Ellen was supe- 
rior to the rest of her sex. Well, I have 
been a fool, a blind confiding ass, but for 
aU that I wouldn't exchange my feelings 
for hers at this moment. Yet, poor girl, 
I really pity her, she may have been led 
away by the influence of her parents ; but 
I'm sure she has not been dehberately 
false to me. Ah well, T hope — ^what a he 
I'm telhng — ^no, I don't, I can't, wish she 
should be happy. Yes, I do, poor girl, 
it's not her fault, Tm sure. Hang it, what 
am I spooning about in this womanish 
manner for ? If she be not fair to me, 
what care I how fair she be ? I'm not 
going to sit down and cry like a great lub- 
berly school-boy because I can't get every- 
thing I want. I'll be a man and won't 
think of her any more ; any more than I 
can help, at all events. I'm not going to 
be a love-sick fool for everybody to insult 
with their sham pity and heartless condo- 
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lences. I won't be the rejected dejected, 
to afford gossip to all the spiteful women 
in the station. If I'm not good enough for 
Miss Kirkman, there are plenty of other 
girls in the world who will be glad enough 
to marry me when I get on, as I'm deter- 
mined I will. Why, there's poor Mary 
Childers, she'd have me to-morrow if I 
asked her, were it not for that horrid 
engagement. She's quite as pretty and 
nice as Ellen any day, and a great deal 
more loving. Poor Uttle thing, I'm afraid 
she is too fond of me to be ever happy 
with that fellow Marsden. I'm sure he's 
a brute, and not half good enough for her, 
but, by Jove, I'll make him repent it if 
he uses her ill. She's got no brother, so 
I'll take the place of one. Hang the fel- 
low, if it were not for him I should feel 
half inchned to marry her, if it were only 
to show Miss Kirkman, that if she does 
not care about me, others do." 

In thoughts like those we have shaped 
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into words, Oswald passed the time till 
dinner. At that meal he was so hvely 
and talkative, that his brother aide-de- 
camps and old Sir Hector himself were 
quite astonished, for as a rule Oswald was 
rather reserved than otherwise. Sir Hec- 
tor asked what had put him in such good 
humour, and inquired whether he had heard 
of the death of any rich relation that he was 
in such spirits. When, however, he returned 
to the sohtude of his own room, the re- 
action set in, and Oswald passed the night 
in reflections in which both Ellen and 
Mary were strangely jumbled together. 
It was odd, only that morning he had told 
Mrs. Frankland that a marriage with Mary 
was out of the question, and now he felt 
an alarm which he hardly allowed to admit, 
and of which- he was somewhat ashamed, 
lest after all Marsden should prove true 
and carry Mary off. 

The next morning after breakfast he 
rode down to the Franklands according to 
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his usual custom, in order to see how 
Mary was, and whether Marsden had 
arrived. On reaching the house he was 
told that Captain and Mrs. Frankland 
were out, and that Mary was in the 
drawing-room with a gentleman who had 
just come. He was about to turn away, 
when the sound of a man's voice in fierce 
anger, interrupted by a woman's weeping 
and occasional deprecatory words, in tones 
which he at once recognized as Mary's, 
induced him to change his mind and enter 
the room. The sight which met his eyes 
was sufficient to have roused the indigna- 
tion of the most phlegmatic uninterested 
man ; as to Oswald it was enough to excite 
him to fury. In one comer of the room, 
cowering on a sofa, her face white as a 
sheet, and her eyes staring with horror, 
was Mary ; close beside her stood a man 
whom he rightly guessed to be Marsden. 
The latter had a hunting whip in his hand, 
which he shook furiously at Mary, pour- 
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ing out at the same time a torrent of 
invective sufficient to make a listener's 
blood run cold. Oswald just heard these 
words as he was entering : 

" None of your Hes to me, you hussy, 
I've heard, before coming here, how 
shamelessly you passed night after night 
with that fellow Hastings." 

Marsden was too much carried away by 
his passion to notice Oswald's arrival, and 
the latter was at first too stupefied td say 
a word. When at last he recovered his 
speech, he took one stride forward, and 
laying his hand on Marsden's shoulder 
thundered out, 

" Silence, sir 1 how dare you speak in 
that way to a lady ?" 

Marsden turned at these words, and 
howled rather than said, 

"What the devil's that to you ? Who 
the h — ^1 are you to interfere, I should 
like to know ?" 

" My name is Ensign Hastings of the 
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155th Regiment, and I insist on your 
leaving the house this instant. You shall 
settle with me afterwards for your brutal 
conduct to this lady." 

"Oh, Hastings, is it? Well then, 
Ensign Hastings, I shall not leave the 
house till I have finished my say to this 
lady. Lady, indeed ! I've seen a good 
many ladies in Regent Street very like 
your fancy-girl." 

These words were luckily almost with- 
out meaning to the fainting Mary, but were 
at once avenged by a terrific blow from 
Oswald's fist, which stretched the scoun- 
drel on the floor. Mary uttered a piercing 
shriek, but Oswald did not stop to calm 
her till he had taken the ruffian in his 
arms and thrown him out of the open 
window, which fortunately was only three 
feet from the ground. This done, he turned 
to the sofa on which Mary now lay in 
a dead faint, which was so prolonged that 
it quite frightened him. 
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When she did at last come round, he al- 
most regretted her recovery, for she seemed 
quite stunned — crushed by the blow she 
had received. So acutely did she feel 
the slander, which in her desolate state 
of orphanage would now acquire fresh 
strength, that Oswald was quite melted. 

" Oh, what will they say of me now ?" 
she exclaimed, amidst sobs and the 
scathed blushes of outraged innocence. 
" Why did I not die with poor papa ? 
What have I to hve for ? No fiiture, no 
home, no friends. How ungrateftd I am, 
for nobody could have found truer friends 
than you, Oswald, and Captain and Mys. 
Frankland. Forgive me, I don't know 
what I'm saying, I'm so unhappy," and 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

Now it is generally believed that a 
weeping woman almost always gains her 
object, and many have drawn from that 
fact the very incorrect deduction that 
tears make her irresistible as regards the 
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tender passion. We humbly suggest that 
this is a mistake. A well-regulated show 
of emotion in which the figure droops, the 
bosom heaves, the eye-lashes are lowered, 
and the eyes are softly melting, showing 
two gathering tears ready to drop, is all 
very well, and may prove successful. But 
then unfortunately women have no mode- 
ration, and the majority of them either 
cry or laugh in extremes, and the distor- 
tion of the features caused by a violent 
manifestation of grief, the face changed 
as it were from a smiKng meadow into an 
unsightly pool, the eyes bleared and the 
nose reddened, ajfford anything but a 
pleasant picture. It's all very well for 
poets to talk about Niobe dissolved in 
tears, but in ordinary life the dissolving 
process generally results in a muddy 
torrent instead of a gentle Umpid stream. 
Fortunately for Mary she buried her 
face in a cushion, and thus unconsciously 
concealed the disfiguring efiects of her 
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weeping. Oswald's mind, as we liave 
before mentioned, was already more than 
half prepared by anger and desperation to 
cut off the last tie which boimd him to 
the faithless Ellen, and now urged by a 
chivalrous wish to comfort and protect a 
charming girl — ^who was, through no 
fault of either, suffering from her unfortu- 
nate acquaintance with him — as well as 
moved by wounded pride and a knowledge 
of her devoted love to himself, he yielded 
to the excitement and enthusiasm of the 
moment. 

** Don't cry, dear Mary. Be thankful 
that you are no longer bound to marry 
that villain. We have both suffered, but 
we will be happy yet in spite of every 
thing and every one. I love you, darling, 
and I don't think you quite hate me. 
Give me the right to be your protector, 
and no one shall breathe a word against 
my wife. Say, do you love me, my own 
poor little darling ?" 
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Mary looked up with a startled half- 
doubting expression on her face, and said 
in a bewildered voice, as if she hardly 
understood the words she had heard : 

" Do I love you ?" 

" Yes, darling, do you love me enough 
to be my wife ?" 

As he thus spoke he knelt by the side 
of the sofa, and, gently stealing his arm 
round her waist, repeated, 

" Will you be my wife ?" 

The truth now seemed to dawn upon 
her, and the change which took place in 
her countenance was marvellous. A bright 
happy look came over her tear-stained face, 
resembling in its ejffects the appearance of 
a mist-covered plain suddenly illuminated 
by the sun. She did not say a word, but 
giving one fond glance of unspeakable 
love, placed her head on his shoulder and 
nestled fondly on his broad chest. Even 
at that moment Oswald felt a shadow 
creeping over his happiness. Mary was 
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a dear good girl, and would make a wife 
of whom any man might be proud, but 
yet could he love her as a husband should? 
He did feel aflfection towards her, he knew, 
but was it not the temperate love of a 
brother rather than that of a lover ? Had 
not the feelings which prompted him to 
propose been caused by compassion, dis- 
tress at her grief, admiration for her 
beauty, and the gratification of a self-love 
which had been wounded by Ellen, more 
than by a deep abiding devotion to the 
intended partner of a hfe. 

His mind misgave him lest he had been 
carried away by excitement, and the 
energy with which he repeated to himself 
that he dearly loved Mary, and that he 
was a most fortunate man, betrayed the 
doubts which he was unable to stifle. 
His actions and words, however, showed 
nothing of the conflict which was going 
on in his mind. Seated on the sofa beside 
Mary, with one hand round her waist and 
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the other clasping her hand, he busied 
himself in calming her agitation and 
uttering words of love and hope for the 
future. She scarcely spoke, for her happi- 
ness was too great for expression, and 
contented herself with looking up lovingly 
and trustingly in his face, whispering 
every now and then, " Dear, kind, noble 
Oswald, and so you really love me ?" 

The two were so engaged in their 
pleasant conference that they did not hear 
Mrs. Frankland enter, and were startled 
by the words, 

** Oh, I beg your pardon, Mary, I didn't 
know," with a smile and an emphasis on 
the last word, " that you were engaged." 

They started up, looking as guilty as if 
they had been detected pickmg pockets. 
Oswald was tlje first to recover his presence 
of mind. 

"Don't go, Mrs. Frankland, I'm sure 
we can have no secrets fi'om you and 
your kind husband. Mary has consented 
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to be my wife, and I expect you to con- 
gratulate me on the prospect of marrying 
the dearest, best Httle girl in the world." 

" Fm so glad, Mary, dear." 

And immediately the two ladies began, 
after the custom of their sex, to cry and 
kiss each other in a manner which must 
have made Oswald's mouth water. That 
done, Oswald was warmly shaken by the 
hand, and told that he was a most for- 
tunate man. Mem. Ladies never say 
that to the fiancee unless they are jealous 
of her. 

Captain Frankland came in afterwards, 
and Oswald had to submit in a very 
sheepish manner to his congratulations 
also. When the excitement had a Kttle 
worn ojff, Oswald made duty a plea 
for taking leave, giving a quiet sign to 
Frankland, as he went, to foUow him. On 
getting into the garden he retailed all that 
had that morning occurred, and begged 
Frankland to act as his friend, and let 
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Marsden know that he expected further 
satisfaction at his hands for the lan- 
guage which he had used towards Miss 
Childers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A DUEL. 



Both FranMand and Oswald entertained 
strong objections to duelling in the ab- 
stract. They could not but allow that it 
was wicked, and they had a shrewd sus- 
picion that it was foolish. Looking at it 
in a philosophical point of view, nothing 
could in their opinion be more absurd 
than to give the man who has done you a 
serious injury, the chance of doing a still 
greater one by killing or maiming you. 
But when the trial comes, and anger 
exerts its power, most men, we regret to 
say, cast both common sense and religion 
to the winds, and do the very thing they 
have hitherto condemned. In short, as 
regards feeling we are very httle removed 
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from gross barbarism, however advanced 
we may be as regards manners, cookery, 
and breacli of promise of marriage cases. 

To return to Oswald. Being angry, he 
easily persuaded himself that this was one 
of the exceptional cases in which a man is 
bound to fight, and, actuated by the same 
feelings, Frankland readily agreed with 
him. 

Accordingly the latter lost no time in 
hunting out Mr. Marsden, whom he found 
in no humour to balk Oswald's wish for 
a meeting. The affair was soon arranged 
between Frankland and the keeper of a 
store whom Marsden had requested to 
act as his friend. 

Mr. Samson, for so was the friend named, 
* was very unlike his great original in every 
way. He was a shght-looking, weak, 
nervous, fassy little man of about forty- 
five, any thing but pleased at the respon- 
sibility thrown on his shoulders ; but 
Marsden, who was stopping with him, 
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had refused to listen to any excuses, and 
being a clever as well as strong-willed 
man, he had half wheedled, half bullied 
his poor little friend into compliance. 

Samson had originally been a clerk in 
a London merchant's oflBce, but having 
been left a few hundred pounds by a 
relation at the Cape, he had gone out 
there to secure the money, and had been 
tempted to prolong his stay and set up — 
as a shopkeeper, his English friends, who 
envied his good fortune, said — as a mer- 
chant, he himself declared. 

His store was a perfect curiosity to 
those who were not acquainted with 
colonial practices, and contained almost 
everything that civiHsed man could want, 
from surgical instruments and boots, 
down to beer, sardines, thread, kid gloves, 
and eau de cologne. Like many other 
little men of obscure origin, he had a 
heart too big for his body and position, 
and piqued himself on his gentleman-hke 
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manners, cultivated mind, and knowledge 
of the world. The customer who humoured 
these httle weaknesses, shook hands with 
him, discussed the last new book, and 
asked his advice as a man of the world, 
found his account in cheap prices and long 
credit, while those who persisted in treat- 
ing him as a mere shopkeeper added at 
least ten per cent to their bills, and 
diminished his mercantile forbearance in 
equal proportion. 

His pretensions to a knowledge of 
literature were, it must be confessed, built 
on but slight foundations, his reading 
having been chiefly confined to ^; the 
London Journal and Lord Chesterfield^ s 
Letters to his Son, the latter of which was 
a text book which he was never tired of 
quoting. Naturally of a very merry dis- 
position, he made a point of never giving 
way to his mirth by laughing, because his 
favourite author had said that a gentleman 
might be seen to smile, but never heard 
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to laugh. Of course he was a violent 
conservative, and a great stickler for old 
observances. In short, he prided himself 
on being at least three hundred years 
behind his age. 

Captain FranHand's pride rather re- 
volted at the idea of being placed in 
communication with one whom he inwardly 
termed a d — d shopkeeper ; but under the 
circumstances he considered that the 
praiseworthy end of exposing his friend 
to be shot by a brutal ruflfian, who had 
only got his deserts in the thrashing he 
had received, justified the means, and he 
waived his objections. He found Mr. 
Samson in a state of nervous agitation, 
which the little man vainly endeavoured to 
conceal behind an elaborate and distant 
politeness. 

Captain FranHand introduced the sub- 
ject of his visit by saying, " I believe I 
have the pleasure (he could not say 
honour) of speaking to Mr. Samson." 
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** I am that gentleman, and regret that 
our acquaintance should be brought about 
by such an untoward event, a most un- 
fortunate, distressing event, I call it. I'm 
sure no one can regret more than I do 
that any dijfference should have taken 
place between my fiiend, Richard Marsden, 
Esq., and Ensign Hastings ; but these 
things will happen occasionally between 
gentlemen, and the severe code of honour 
to which we must all bow — " here he gave 
a reverential httle bob, as if he were 
making a salutation to that honour of 
which he spoke — " renders it impossible 
that Mr. Marsden should not seek to wipe 
out in blood the insult, without any want 
of pohteness, I think I am justified in 
calling it the gross insult, he has re- 
ceived." 

" I quite agree with you, Mr. Samson ; 
there can be no doubt about it, they must 
fight, and I am come to fix the hour and 
place of meeting with you." 
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" Parsons, my dear sir (Frankland 
winced at tlie familiarity), may preach as 
much as they like, but you and I, as men 
of the world, know that, when a blow has 
been given, there is but one way of 
settling the ajffair." 

"Not a doubt of it,*' said Frankland, 
who was becoming bored' by Samson's 
prosiness. 

"I'm anything but a sanguinary man 
myself, still honour, honour. Captain 
Frankland, has its demands upon us, 
which must be satisfied. A man may put 
up with loss or injury, but an insult, 
never ! As Falstajff says, ^ Honour is the 
breath of a gentleman's nostrils,' and with- 
out it life would not be worth having." 

" I don't think I remember the passage 
you allude to, but we had better proceed 
to business. The question is, will your 
man fight or not ? If so, the sooner we 
settle time and place the better. I should 
suggest that the climip of trees about a 
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mile due east from the fort would be a 
good place, and daybreak to-morrow morn- 
ing the best time. Pistols of course." 

" Really, my dear sir, you are somewhat 
abrupt. These matters require due con- 
sideration and dehberation. A hostile 
meeting between two gentlemen cannot be 
settled as hastily as an arrangement for 
a day's fowling. I have no objection to 
the time you have mentioned, and the 
place you have named. As to the weapons 
to be employed, I am afraid they must be 
pistols; though, I confess, I have a 
prejudice in favour of swords as being 
more genteel." 

** Well, then, that's settled.' Now about 
the distance ; ten paces, I suppose, back 
to back, and to turn round and fire at 
the word * three.' " 

" Really, Captain, you crowd so many 
important topics into one sentence that it 
is quite confusing. I am always very 
methodical in things myself. As Lord 
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Chesterfield says, "a gentleman should 
never be in a hurry." I think, however, 
your proposal may be admitted. But 
there is one point you have not touched 
upon. Of course, we as the seconds will, 
in accordance with precedent, take part in 
the combat. Such was invariably the 
practice formerly, and I am a great stickler 
for old customs. Now I have never handled 
a pistol in my Hfe, but when I was a lad 
I used to take lessons in fencing ; it tends 
so much, you know, to impart grace and 
ease to the figure. In fact every gentle- 
man should be able to use the small 
sword, and I owe much of the ease and 
grace which, without boasting, I may say 
I possess, to my constant practice as a 
young man with the foils. I trust, there- 
fore, that you will have no objections to 
our using the small sword." 

Frankland fairly burst out laughing at 
this extraordinary proposal, and had great 
difficulty in persuading Mr. Samson that 
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the practice of seconds sharing in the 
combat of their principals was quite out of 
date, and would only excite ridicule. The 
little second was very indignant at being 
laughed at ; but Frankland well knew his 
man, quoted the examples of several duels 
which had taken place during the past 
half century, and in the end induced him 
to lay aside his blood-thirsty intentions. 
Though he had strongly urged the point, 
it was evident that Samson was very much 
reHeved at the idea that the danger would 
be. incurred by the two principals only, 
and now showed himself much more 
prompt in settling the necessary details. 
Everything being concluded, Frankland 
took his departure, giving, to Samson's, 
great disgust, only a formal and hasty 
military salute in return for the other's 
elaborate Chesterfieldian bow. 

Oswald and Frankland experienced great 
diflBiculty in preventing the ladies from 
having any suspicions about the proposed 
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duel. Mary, spite of the effort it cost her 
to utter the name of Marsden, did once 
muster up enough resolution to say, 

" Oh, Oswald, I trust you will not meet 
Mr. Marsden again. I am afraid he is a 
bad, violent man, and would not scruple 
at any thing. I know you are strong and 
brave, dear, but he might take you 
unawares. Don't think me foohsh, but I 
am very nervous, and such dreadful things 
do happen sometimes when a man is 
angry." 

" Don't be alarmed, darling, I dare say 
he won't be anxious to see very much of 
me, and I'm sure I'm not desirous of his 
society; but don't let us talk any more 
about the scoundrel." 

Not having much knowledge of the 
world, and having scarcely heard that 
there were such things as duels, Mary was 
satisfied with this answer, and thought no 
more about it. 

Mrs. Frankland was more difficult to 
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put off the scent, and PranHand had to 
assure her — ^which he could then safely do 
— ^that Oswald had not the shghtest inten- 
tion of sending Marsden a challenge, 
before he could quiet her, and even then 
she seemed anxious and suspicious the 
whole evening. In order to bUnd her, 
and conceal their intention, Frankland 
ostentatiously made an arrangement with 
Oswald to go out shooting in the morning 
and promised to drive him out to the 
place. 

The whole of that day was passed by 
Oswald with Mary in talking over their 
fiiture prospects, for he felt that only by 
accustoming himself to look on his mar- 
riage as a certain and near event could he 
stifle the doubts and regrets which he 
already began to feel. The first excite- 
ment over, the latter would obtrude them- 
selves, and before night he had a dozen 
times repented of the step he had so hastily 
taken. Whilst he gazed on Mary's lovely 
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face, rendered still more lovely by the 
delicacy whicli was the result of sickness, 
saw her loving eyes fastened on him, Hs- 
tened to the tender words which the frank 
girl saw no reason for withholding, and 
observed the happiness which he had 
created, it was all very well; but when 
she was out of his sight, Ellen's image 
would persist in presenting itself, and in 
spite of the intelUgence of her approaching 
marriage, he felt that he still loved her, 
and reproached himself with being doubly 
a traitor, A traitor to her for whose 
faithlessness he had only a vague news- 
paper report, which might not after all 
prove true, and a traitor to the fair girl 
who loved him so devotedly, and whose 
very affection for him had brought so 
much shame and pain upon her innocent 
head. 

These thoughts occurred to him still 
more strongly when he returned to his 
own abode, but by an effort of the will 
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he drove them away and set himself to 
think about the business of the morrow. 
Constitutionally fearless, and nerved 
by the thought that he was aveng- 
ing a brutal insult to a helpless girl, who 
had only him for a champion, he enter- 
tained no misgiving about the result. 
Still it is not always those who are in the- 
right who come best off in a duel, which 
must ever be to a great extent a game of 
hazard, in which pistols are the dice and 
human Uves the stakes. Enraged as he 
was with Marsden, he did not wish 
to kill him, but determined to try and 
only wound him in the leg. Being very 
cool when in danger, and a good shot, 
he had httle doubt of effecting this, but 
he fancied it was imlikely that he should 
meet with equal forbearance at the hand 
of his adversary. He, therefore, sat down 
to write letters to his sister, to Mary, 
and another to Ellen, in which he 
bitterly upbraided the latter for her false- 
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hood to him. This last, however, he tore 
up when written, feehng that the news of 
his death would be sufficient punishment 
for her if she were guilty. This done he 
made his will, in which he left the few 
pounds he possessed, as well as the sum 
which might be obtained by the sale of his 
effects, to Mary. 

To his sister he only left a ring, think- 
ing that she already had a means of liveli- 
hood, poor though it might be, and that 
Mary, besides being bound to him by a 
dearer tie, wanted money more than she 
did. That done he tried to pray, but 
twist and turn it as he might, employing all 
the sophistry in his power, and pleading 
custom, provocation, and the necessity of 
punishing injuries which could not be 
reached by the arm of the law, he could 
not when face to face with God justify the 
deed he contemplated. So with a sigh 
of weariness he threw himself on his bed 
and fell asleep at once I He had been 
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much exhausted by all the various emo- 
tions of the day, and if he did not exactly 
sleep the sleep of innocence, at all events 
he had a very refreshing slumber tiU 
awoke by his servant, who had been 
ordered to call him an hour and a; half 
before daybreak. 

As had been arranged, Frankland came 
for him in his dog-cart, provided with a 
case of pistols, which for the sake of con- 
cealment were as carefuUy covered up as 
a surgeon's instruments. But Httle con- 
versation took place during the drive. 
Frankland was thinking sadly of Oswald's 
danger, and of Mary's grief should he fall. 
Oswald's thoughts were also given to 
Mary, but they turned rather on the ques- 
tion whether he did or did not love her 
as he ought and as she deserved. 

They reached the ground in good time. 
The stars were just beginning to be glared 
out — ^if we may use the expression — ^by 
the coming dayhght; and Marsden and 
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little Samson rode up accompaaiied by 
a surgeon two minutes after. The first 
looked as if his very glance would annihi- 
late Oswald, while Samson was a ludicrous 
mixture of poUteness and excitement. For 
fear the surgeon should not have come 
sufficiently provided, he had brought with 
him enough bandages to serve for a whole 
hospital full of woimded, besides a prayer- 
book fi^om which to read the burial-service 
if required, and at least a couple of pounds 
of powder — ^and bullets in proportion. 

Frankland lost but Uttle time in prepar- 
ation, and in less than five minutes the 
ground was paced, pistols loaded, and the 
antagonists placed. In spite of all his appa- 
rent combativeness, Samson was a very 
prudent Uttle man, and before the signal 
was given got behind a large tree. It was 
foolish to run unnecessary risk, he re- 
marked, by way of apology. 

At the word three, Marsden and Oswald 
wheeled sharply round and fired at the 
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same moment. The next instant both 
were stretched on the ground. The 
seconds hurried up to their respective 
principals, and Frankland saw, as he 
thought, the corpse of his friend, with 
a bullet through his head, the blood trick- 
ling slowly down from a wound in the 
forehead. The surgeon was puzzled, 
being at a loss as to whose assistance he 
should first go, but on finding that Mars- 
den was only hit in the leg, he hastily 
desired Samson to bind up the wound, and 
then walked up to where Oswald was 
lying. It would be a breach of professional 
etiquette, we presume, were a doctor to 
hurry himself, let the case be ever so ur- 
gent ; at all events they never do. By the 
time the surgeon reached Oswald, Frank- 
land had already ascertained, by placing his 
hand on his heart, that he still breathed, 
and a few drops of brandy poured into 
his mouth soon revived him. A brief ex- 
amination showed that the bullet, Trhich 
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had only grazed his forehead, had merely 
stunned him for the moment. Leaving 
him therefore to Frankland's care, the 
Doctor bestowed his attentions on Mars- 
den, who was really seriously wounded, the 
bullet having penetrated his leg about half 
way between the knee and the ancle, pro- 
ducing a good deal of bleeding. Bandag- 
ing the wound as well as he could, he 
caused him to be placed in Frankland's 
dog-cart, in which he was driven back 
to Samson's house, groaning and blas- 
pheming, to regret during many long weeks 
of tedious recovery that he had insulted 
one who had found a champion so willing 
and able to avenge her. As to Oswald, 
he rode back on Samson's horse but little 
the worse for his scratch. 

When Mary saw him that morning, she 
at once noticed the ominous-looking piece 
of black plaster upon his forehead, and 
inquired the cause. On hearing what 
had happened, she first turned pale, 
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and then burst into a flood of tears; 
she was still weak, you know, so don't 
be too hard on her, gentlemen. Her love 
for the chivalrous soldier who had once 
already risked his life for the preservation 
of her existence, and had again done so 
for the avenging of her honour, became 
if possible greater than ever. Love begets 
love, and Oswald could not but feel his 
breast warmed by some spark of the fire 
which burnt so strongly in hers. The fact 
that he had perilled life in her behalf 
acted as a bond between them, and for the 
time Mary was in the ascendant. Under 
these circumstances, and fearing a change 
of feehng, Oswald himself pressed her to 
name an early day for their marriage. 
There was no reason for delay, lawyers 
were not required, and the Bishop hap- 
pened to be on the spot, so a hcence could 
be at once procured. Mary loved him, 
and was not ashamed to confess that she 
wished to be his wife. So she did not 
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make a goose of herself by any of the 
coy oi3Jections which most young ladies 
think necessary to the credit of their 
modesty, and named that day fort- 
night. 
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